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VELASQUEZ AND HIS PEERS 


IN THE MUSEO DEL PRADO. 
By S. L. BENSUSAN. 


IEGO DE SILVA VELASQUEZ 

is at home to his admirers of both 

sexes and all countries at the Museo del 
Prado in Madrid. Elsewhere you can 
catch fugitive glimpses of the great man. 
There are nine of his canvases in the 
National Gallery in Trafalgar Square, 
nearly a dozen in the great Belvidere 
Gallery of Vienna, seven in the Paris 
Louvre, four in Berlin’s Royal Museum, 
two in the Hague Museum, three in the 
Uffizi Gallery at Florence, seven in the 
Hermitage Gallery at St. Petersburg ; 
but the Museo del Prado boasts the 
finest collection of the master’s work, 
and can show more than sixty pictures 
representative of the three phases of 
his development. In most of the 
great museums and picture - galleries 
of the European capitals the pictures 
by Velasquez attract a crowd of sight- 
seers whose admiration for the painter 
is based upon the popular appreciation for 
his works ; they cluster round the canvases, 
stare long, and depart uttering fatuous 
remarks. Standing before the picture of 
the Infanta Maria Theresa in the Louvre 
one afternoon, I heard two American 
ladies remarking that they had been told 
in New York not to miss that picture ; 
they gazed at it for some minutes, 
and left with one remark, ‘‘Isn’t she 
just sweet!” On another occasion, in 
the National Gallery, the spokesman of 
a party of visitors examining the portrait 
of Admiral Pareja, purchased from the 
Longford Castle Collection, dismissed it 
with the remark that Admirals didn’t wear 
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very smart dresses in those days; and the 
speaker went on to say how he had seen 
an Admiral coming from a levée at St. 
James’s Palace, and described what he 
remembered of the Admiral’s uniform. 
These are small matters enough, but 
their power of irritating the student or lover 
of pictures is in inverse ratio to their im- 
portance. At the Museo del Prado there is 
no risk of the unseemly interruptions. I 
have been there in the spring and in the 
autumn, when Madrid has been bright with 
May festivities, or gay because of the 
Court’s return from San Sebastian to the 
capital ; places of amusement have been 
thronged, the Prado itself has been 
crowded; but the Museo has remained 
comparatively empty, and its few visitors 
have come, not from Madrid and its 
environs, but from far capitals, even from 
the other hemisphere. The famous pic- 
tures, or most of them, are in two of the 
chief galleries of the Museo, one a very 
long room with a ceiling like a segment 
of a circle, and the other an octagonal 
chamber connected with the main gallery. 
So far as lighting and hanging go there 
is little to be desired, and it may be added 
that in the opinion of many artists Spain 
is the best country in Europe for looking 
at pictures. The atmosphere has a quality 
of clearness and delicacy that is not 
apparent to an equal extent even in Italy. 
One is struck after the first survey of 
the Museo del Prado by the number of 
pictures of Philip IV. and his children. 
London, Paris, Vienna, Florence, St. 
Petersburg, and Gripsholm (Stockholm) 
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have pictures of the painter’s friend and 
patron; many of the private collections 
have one or two specimens: I believe 
there are nearly forty in existence, but 
the Prado Gallery has no fewer than 
seven. There is the magnificent eques- 
trian portrait reproduced here, a picture 


PHILIP IV. ON 
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man of a later date, Goya, scorned to 
flatter his sitters, however high their 
degree. Other pictures of Philip IV. by 
Velasquez in the Museo de! Prado show 
the King as a sportsman, gun in hand and 
dog at his side; asa lad of eighteen in 
steel and gold armour; as a young man, 


HORSEBACK. 


By Velasquez. 


that the King included in his own collec- 
tion in the Palace of Buen Retiro. It 


shows Philip in armour of steel and gold, 
holding the sceptre in his right hand and 
reining his restive horse with the left. 
Experts regard it as one of the finest 
pictures of the King, whose dull, lack- 
lustre face could never be vitalised even 
by Velasquez, who, like his great country- 


and in later life at prayer on his knees, 
wearing a black costume, with a hat in his 
left hand. This last is a speaking canvas, 
one that cannot fail to arrest and con- 
centrate the observer’s attention; it was 
painted for the Escorial, and remained 
there down to the middle of the nine- 
teenth century, when it was brought to 
Madrid. The other two pictures of the 
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PHILIP III. ON HORSEBACK, 


By Velasquez. 
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King in the Museo del Prado show him at 
a more advanced age, and suggest that 
the powerful monarch found the autumn 
of his days as uninteresting as the summer 
and the spring. No less attractive face 
ever occupied the time and attention of a 
world-famous painter for so long a period. 

Other members of King Philip’s family 
have been immortalised by the Court 
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Balthasar Carlos, painted when the Prince 
was six Or seven years old, is known to 
London through the medium of a copy in 
the Dulwich Gallery, and another in a 
private collection, but no comparison may 
be made between them and the canvas in 
the Museo del Prado. There are pictures 
of the King’s brothers, Don Carlos and 
Don Fernando; of his sister, Dofia Maria 


THE CONDE-DUQUE OF OLIVAREZ. 


By Velasquez. 


Painter, whose payment of twelve reals a 
day and ninety ducats a year for dress 
was as much and no more than was paid 
to the King’s dwarfs and jesters, and was 
only granted as a reward for painting the 


prize picture in a competition. Philip III. 
on horseback, reproduced here, is another 
picture that has created great discussion, the 
modern experts believing that the canvas 
contains some work by another painter, 
probably Bartolomé Gonsalez. The great 
picture of the King’s son, little Don 


of Hungary, who was once betrothed 
to Prince Charles of Wales, afterwards 
Charles I. (1623); of his daughter, Maria 
Theresa of Austria, who became Queen 
of France, and his second wife, Dona 
Mariana of Austria, who is painted three 
times in the costume of the period, that 
affords excellent material for the artist 
while it seems literally to imprison the 
wearer. Pride did not wait for the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries to suffer 
pain. 
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ST. ANTHONY’S VISIT TO ST. PAUL. 


By Velasquez. 
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In addition to the collection of the 
Spanish royal family, the Museo del Prado 
holds the three most famous pictures of 
the painter. They are ‘‘ Las Menifas,” 
‘Las Hilanderas,” and ‘‘The Surrender 
of Breda (Las Lanzas).” ‘‘ Las Menifias” 
shows Velasquez in his studio painting 
the portraits of the King and his second 
wife, while the Infanta Margarita in 
the foreground is receiving the atten- 
tion of her meninas, the ladies - in- 
waiting, Maria Agustina Sarmiento and 
Isabel de Velasco. The King’s dwarfs 
are in attendance, and there is an 
air of devotion about the wmeninas 
and the dwarfs that suggests the feeling 
pervading the contemporary canvases of 
the Italian school, of which Velasquez was 
sometime a student but never an imitator. 
It is said that the King bestowed the 
order of the Cross of Santiago upon the 
painter by way of reward for this picture. 
“Las Hilanderas” shows women weaving 
tapestry in the manufactory of St. Isabel 
of Madrid, and is one of the canvases of 


which it has been said that the painter 


produced it as though by an effort 
of extraordinary will-power rather than 
physical and mental labour in exquisite 
harmony. ‘ The Surrender of Breda” 
is a remarkable picture in the middle 
manner of Velasquez, and shows General 
Justino de Nassau presenting the key 
of the conquered town to the victorious 
Marquis de Spinola, while the town is seen 
in the far distance. Another famous pic- 
ture reproduced here is the equestrian 
portrait of the great Conde-Duque de 
Olivarez, Velasquez’ friend and patron at 
the Spanish Court, painted after he fell from 
power and lost his office as Master of the 
Horse to the young Prince Don Balthasar 
Carlos, who died two years later. It is 
said that the Court Painter ran no small 
risk in painting the picture of a servant 
who had lost favour in the eyes of his 
master ; but Velasquez was not only a 
strong man with his brushes and paints; 
he was fearless and independent in life 
as in work, and King Philip seems to have 
respected him for his courage, since the 
painting of the fallen official did nothing 
to affect the lifelong friendship. 
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A very delightful and interesting picture, 
also reproduced here, represents the visit 
of the abbot St. Anthony to the hermit 
St. Paul, a royal commission for the 
hermitage of Buen Retiro. Unlike Goya, 
who failed to handle ecclesiastical subjects 
with any approach to success, Velasquez 
was never at fault under any circumstances. 
The picture was painted very late in the 
artist’s life, after his second visit to Italy 
to purchase statuary for an Academy of 
Art which Philip IV. wished to establish 
in Spain. It was during the last visit to 
Rome that Velasquez painted the famous 
portrait of Pope Innocent X., said by no 
less a judge than Sir Joshua Reynolds to 
be the finest picture in Rome, and now 
hanging in the great Palace of the Dorias. 
There are several copies, of which one is 
in the private collection of the Duke of 
Wellington, who, by the way, is a Spanish 
nobleman as well as an English peer, 
being the Duke of Ciudad Rodrigo in the 
Grandeeship of Spain, and if. the gift be 
hereditary, Grand Cross of the Order of 
Charles III. The Duke has five pictures 
by Velasquez. 

Students of Spanish history recalling the 
time when that extraordinary figure Manuel 
Godoy, Prince of the Peace, strutted across 
the arena of Spanish politics, and the suc- 
ceeding years when Joseph Buonaparte sat 
upon the throne in Madrid, are surprised 
to find so many pictures by Velasquez 
left in their native place. The reason is 
not far to seek. Velasquez was not 
*‘ discovered” until Napoleon had died at 
St. Helena and Europe was at peace. In 
the most troubled seasons, when the guns 
were thundering across the Puerta del Sol, 
and Kings and Princes were flying for their 
lives or liberties, the works of the two 
greatest painters of Spain, Velasquez and 
Goya, were left undisturbed, probably 
because nobody thought they were worth 
the trouble of removal. Certainly 
Napoleon’s Generals knew very little 
about any art save that of war. Now 
that the name and fame of the great 
painter are established for all time, it is 
satisfactory to think that Great. Britain 
holds more specimens of his work than 
any other country, Spain included, though 
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the majority will be found in private 


collections. A few details of these pictures 


may not be out of place, and it might be 
added that the exact location of every one 
is indicated in the reports in possession 


of the General Staffs of the French and 
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Bourbon; but the authenticity of these 
two canvases is disputed. The Wallace 
Collection has eight pictures; and Mr. 
Morrit of Rokeby Park has the famous 
*“* Venus and Cupid,” which must be seen, if 
experts speak truly, before the student who 


AN EQUESTRIAN PORTRAIT. 


By Velasquez 


German armies, and that should Great 
Britain suffer the misfortune of 
invasion, all master- 
pieces will be for. Bucking- 
ham Palace has a picture of Don 
Balthasar Carlos, presented by Philip IV. 
to our Charles I. ‘‘ Hampton Court 
Palace” has a Philip IV., and another 
picture of his first wife, Elizabeth of 


ever 
a successful these 


called 


has seen all the other famous pictures can 
claim to know something of every side of 
the master’s work. The Dukes of Welling- 
ton, Westminster, Devonshire, Sutherland, 
Northumberland, Bedford, and Abercorn 
have pictures by Velasquez in their private 
collections ; have the Marquises of 
Lansdowne, Bristol, and Bute, Earls 
Dudley, Wemyss, Elgin, Leconfield, 


so 
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Stanhope, Northbrook, Southesk, Car- 
lisle, and Ellesmere. Lords Berwick, 
Ashburton, Heytesbury, and Kinnaird are 
equally fortunate; and other owners 
include Mr. Ralph Bankes of Wimborne, 
Mr. F. M. Alleyne, Miss Cohen of 
Brighton, Mr. H. B. Brabazon, Sir Francis 
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the Duke of Medina Celi and the Duke 
of Alba. Outside the Spanish capital 
there are few specimens. Seville, which 
by reason of the painter’s early connection 
with the town should be well supplied, 
has no more than six, including a fine 
“Nativity”; the Archbishop of Granada 


A PORTRAIT. 


By Velasquez. 


Cook, Captain Holford, Sir William Farrer, 
Mr. Edward Huth, Sir Cuthbert Quilter, Sir 
Charles Robinson, and Mr. Holman Hunt. 
Altogether, the British Isles must hold 
more than one hundred pictures by Velas- 
quez, and Spain comes next with sixty- 
odd specimens in the Museo del Prado, 
ten in the Madrid gallery of Sefior Sala- 
manca, two in the Museo del Fomento, 
one in the Palacio Real, one in the 
Escorial, and one each in the palaces of 


has two in his palace, and the museums of 
Valencia and Valladolid have one apiece. 

The distribution of the master’s work 
makes the Museo del Prado more interest- 
ing than ever, for there is no collection 
elsewhere one quarter of its size, nor is 
there another that gives the student an 
opportunity of studying the painter at 
every period of his career. The artist was 
as fortunate in his death as in his life, for 
he did not live long enough for his eye to 
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THE CORONATION OF THE VIRGIN, 


By Velasquez. 
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grow dim, or his hand to falter, and yet 
he saw his sixty-first year and such honours 
as few painters have known. He died in the 
exercise of his high office of Aposentador 
Mayor, after arranging the pageants in 
connection with the declaration of peace 
between Spain and France. 

The pictures of the early period in the 
Museo del Prado include ‘“‘ The Adoration 
of the Magi,” painted when the artist was 
in his twentieth year ; and the portrait of 
the poet Gongosa. The first equestrian 
portrait of Philip IV. was painted when 
Velasquez was twenty-four years old; but 
it shared the fate of several of the artist’s 
pictures, and was probably burnt, if it 
was not stolen. Many of his works whose 
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sat to Velasquez, but the portrait cannot 
be traced ; while the canvas that was in the 
collection ot Lord Fife down to a hundred 
years ago, and is now in America, and 
was said to be the portrait of the 
Prince of Wales, is not considered genuine 
by the people best able to judge. Again, 
Velasquez received a special appointment 
for a picture representing the expulsion of 
the Moors from Spain, but the work was 
lost in a fire at the palace. These were 
all pictures of his first period; and the 
finest example of his middle-life work is 
also in the Museo del Prado. This is 
the ‘‘ Christ on the Cross” painted for the 
Convent of San Placido—a canvas of extra- 
ordinary strength, in which the solitary 


A CARDINAL. 
From the Picture by Raphael. 


completion is recorded in the books of 
the palace have been destroyed, and the 
studies made for them are honoured as 
When the 
unfortunate Charles I. of England was 


Prince of Wales, he came to Madrid and 


though they were originals. 


figure against the black sky has a most 
appearance. Of his latest 
manner, the dwarfs, the A’sop and the 
Menippus, all in the Museo del Prado, 
may be added to the examples already 
mentioned. 


impressive 
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It is not easy to discuss the gifts of 
Velasquez, for every man, artist or layman, 
sees them by the light of his own person- 
ality. The greatest painters of modern 


THE 


COUNTESS 
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cathedrals in Florence, Venice, Rome, 
and Naples, where the masters of colour 
live yet, though they have lain for centuries 


dead, Velasquez would be overwhelmed 


OF OXFORD. 


From the Painting by Van Dyck. 


times owe very much to him. Without 


V > . “.* 
elasquez we should miss some qualities 


at least 
Manet, 


from the canvases of Corot, 
Monet, Whistler, Carolus-Duran, 
Sargent, and the few other moderns who 
will outlast the praise of their contem- 
poraries. Students of pictures who have 
no more knowledge of art than comes 
from frequenting 
and 
pictures in 


studios, listening to 
making careful study of 
the world’s most famous 
galleries, must be struck by the strength 
and vigour of Velasquez wherever they see 
him. At the Museo del Prado Spain’s 
greatest artist reduces his companions to 
comparative insignificance, though Van 
Dyck, Tintoretto, Rubens, and Titian are 
included among them. I sometimes think 
that in the great Italian galleries and 


artists, 


in the blaze of light. At the Museo del 
Prado, on the other hand, he dominates 
the and makes the _ brilliant 
colourists appear almost tawdry. They 
have achieved extraordinary results, but 
they have produced pictures with all the 
limitations of canvas and pigments, while 
Velasquez, on the other hand, has en- 
shrined men and manners, and, in rare 
cases, sentiments, with a life that defies 
the flight of time and arrests attention 
now as it did in the far-off days nearly 
three hundred years ago, when brother 
artists, poets, and scholars, and others of 
high degree came to the steps of San 
Felipe to sound the praises of the rising 
young painter who had painted an eques- 
trian portrait of their King in manner 
‘conferring honour upon the city.” 


place, 
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By H. G. WELLS, 


Author of “ The Time-Machine,” “ The Invisible Man,” etc. 





A* the risk of offending the young 
beginner’s illusions, he must be 
reminded of one or two homely but 
important facts bearing upon literary 
production. Homely as they are, they 
explain much that is at first puzzling. 
This perplexing question of distinction : 
the quality of being somehow fresh— 
individual. Really, it is a perfectly simple 
matter. It is common knowledge that, 


after a prolonged fast, the brain works 
in a feeble manner, the current of one’s 
thoughts is pallid and shallow, it is diffi- 
cult to fix the attention and impossible to 


mobilise the full forces of the mind. On 
the other hand, immediately after a sound 
meal the brain feels massive, but static. 
Tea is conducive to a gentle flow of 
pleasing thoughts, and anyone who has 
taken Easton’s syrup of hypophosphites 
will recall at once the state of cerebral 
erethism, of general mental alacrity, that 
followed on a dose. Again, champagne 
(followed, perhaps, by a soupgon of whisky) 
leads to a mood essentially humorous and 
playful; while about three dozen oysters, 
taken fasting, will in most cases produce 
a profound and even ominous melancholy. 
One might enlarge further upon this topic, 
on the brutalising influence of beer, the 
sedative quality of lettuce, the stimulating 
consequences of curried chicken; but 
enough has been said to point our 
argument. It is that such facts as this 
can surely indicate only one conclusion, 
and that is the entire dependence of 
literary qualities upon the diet of the 
writer. 

I may remind the reader, in confirm- 
ation of this suggestion, of what is perhaps 
the most widely known fact about Carlyle, 


r10 


that on one memorable occasion he threw 
his breakfast out of the window. Why 
did he throw his breakfast out of the 
window ? Surely his friends have cherished 
the story out of no petty love of depreci- 
atory detail? There are, however, those 
who would have us believe it was mere 
childish petulance at a chilly rasher ora 
hard-boiled egg. Such a supposition is 
absurd. On the other hand, what is more 
natural than an outburst of righteous 
indignation at the ruin of some carefully 
studied climax of feeding? The thought- 
ful literary beginner who is not altogether 
submerged in foolish theories of inspir- 
ation and natural genius will, we fancy, 
see pretty clearly that I am developing 
what is perhaps, after all, the fundamental 
secret of literary art. 

To come now to more explicit instruc- 
tions. It is imperative, if you wish to 
write with any power and freshness at all, 
that you should utterly ruin your digestion. 
Any literary person will confirm this state- 
ment. At any cost the thing must be 
done, even if you have to live on German 
sausage, onions, and cheese to do it. So 
long as you turn all your dietary to flesh 
and blood you will get no literature out 
of it. ‘‘We learn in suffering what we 
teach in song.” This is why men who 
live at home with their mothers, or have 
their elder sisters to see after them, never, 
by any chance, however great their literary 
ambition may be, write anything but minor 
poetry. They get their meals at regular 
hours, and done to a turn, and that plays 
the very devil—if you will pardon the 
phrase—with one’s imagination. 

A careful study of the records of literary 
men in the past, and a considerable 
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knowledge of living authors, suggests two 
chief ways of losing one’s digestion and 
engendering literary capacity. You go 
and live in humble lodgings—we could 
name dozens of prominent men who have 
fed a great ambition in this way—or you 
marry a nice girl who does not understand 


MR. H. 


society of successful literary men, has 
been spoilt by this fatal error, and he has 
saved his stomach to lose his reputation. 
Having got rid of your digestion, then, 
the common condition of all good literature, 
the next thing is to arrange your dietary 
for the particular literary effect you desire. 





+ WELLS. 


By kind permission of the “ Bookman.” 


housekeeping. The former is the more 
efficacious method, because, as a rule, the 


nice girl wants to come and sit on your 


knee all day, and that is a great impedi- 
ment to literary composition. 


Belonging 
to a club—even a literary club—where you 
can dine is absolute ruin to the literary 
beginner. Many a bright young fellow, 
who has pushed his way, or who. has been 


pushed by indiscreet friends, into the 


And here we may point out the secrecy 
observed in such matters by literary men. 
fled to Samoa to hide his 
extremely elaborate methods, and to keep 
his kitchen servants out of the reach of 
Even Sir Walter Besant, though 
fairly communicative to the young aspirant, 
dropped no hints of the plain, pure, and 
wholesome menu he followed. Sala pro- 
fessed to eat everything, but that was 


Stevenson 


bribery. 
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probably his badinage; possibly he had 
one staple, and took the rest as condi- 
ment. Then what did Shakspere live 
on? Bacon? And Mr. Barrie, though 
he has written a delightful book about 
his pipe and tobacco, full of suggestion 
to the young humorist, lets out nothing, 
or next to nothing, of his meat and 
drink. His hints about pipes are very 
extensively followed, and nowadays every 
ambitious young Pressman smokes in 
public at least one well-burnt briar with 
an eccentric stem—even at some personal 
inconvenience. But this jealous reticence 
on the part of successful men—you notice 
they never let even the interviewer see 
their kitchens or the déris of a meal— 
necessarily throws one back upon rumour 
and hypothesis in this matter. Mr. Andrew 
Lang, for instance, is popularly associated 
with salmon, but that is probably a wilful 
delusion. Excessive salmon, far from 
engendering geniality, will be found in 
practice a vague and melancholy diet, 
tending more towards the magnificent 
despondency of Mr. Hall Caine. 


Nor does Mr. Haggard feed entirely on 


raw meat. Indeed, for lurid and some- 
what pessiniistic narrative, there is nothing 
like the ordinary currant-bun, eaten new 
and in quantity. A light, humorous style 
is best attained by soda-water and dry 
biscuits, following café noir. The soda- 
water may be either Scotch or Irish, as the 
taste inclines. For a florid, tawdry style 
the beginner must take nothing but boiled 
water, stewed vegetables, and an interest 
in the movements against vivisection, 
opium, alcohol, tobacco, sarcophagy, and 
the male sex. 

For contributions to the leading reviews 
boiled pork and cabbage may be eaten; 
with bottled beer, followed by apple- 
dumpling. This effectually suppresses 
any tendency to facetiousness, or what 
respectable English people call double 
entendre, and brings you en rapport with 
the serious people who read these publi- 
cations. So soon as you begin to feel 
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wakeful and restless, discontinue writing. 
For what is known as the fin-de-siécle type 
of publication, on the other hand, one 
should limit oneself to an Aérated Bread 
shop for a week or so, with the exception 
of an occasional tea in a literary house- 
hold. All people fed mainly on scones 
become clever. And this regimen, with 
an occasional debauch upon macaroons, 
chocolate, and cheap champagne, and 
brisk daily walks from Oxford Circus, 
through Regent Street, Piccadilly, and 
the Green Park to Westminster and _ back, 
should result in an animated Society 
satire. 

It is not known what Mr. Kipling takes 
to make him so peculiar. Many of us 
would like to know. Possibly it is some- 
thing he picked up in the jungle—berries 
or something. A friend who made a few 
tentative experiments to this end turned 
out nothing beyond a will, and that he 
dictated and left incomplete. (It was 
scarcely on the lines of an ordinary will, 
being blasphemous, and mentioning no 
property except his inside.) For short 
stories of the detective type, strong cold 
tea and hard biscuits are fruitful eating, 
while for a social science novel, one 
should take an abundance of boiled rice 
and toast-and- water. 

However, these remarks are mainly by 
way of suggestion. Every writer in the 
end, so soon as his digestion is destroyed, 
must ascertain for himself the peculiar 
diet that suits him best—that is, which 
disagrees with him the most. If every- 
thing else fails, he might try some 
chemical food. ‘Jabber’s Food ‘for 
Authors,” by-the-bye, well advertised, 
and with portraits of literary men in 
their drawing-rooms; ‘‘ Fed entirely on 
Jabber’s Food,” with medical certificates 
of its unwholesomeness, and favourable 
and expurgated reviews of works written 
on it, ought to be a brilliant success among 
literary aspirants. A small but sufficient 
quantity of arsenic might with advantage 
be mixed in. 
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AN 


AFRICAN 


WAR STORY. 


By A. G. HALES, 


Special War 


I ONG before the present 
<4 


war between Briton and 

Boer broke out, Muldoon drifted 

from his native land to South 

Africa. He took very little to 

the Dark Continent except a brogue as 
boundless as a mother’s blessing, a superb 
physique, and an untamable spirit foradven- 
ture. When he arrived he did not know one 
end of a horse from the other, and a rifle 
was to him a dark and deadly mystery, yet 
when he heard that Baden-Powell wanted 
mounted riflemen in his first nigger war, 
Muldoon promptly proffered his services 
and was accepted, and for a season was 
the greatest danger that his comrades had 
to encounter. He openly expressed his 
contempt for a rifle as a shooting instru- 
ment, and preferred to carry his weapon 
by the muzzle, so that he might use it as 
a club if he met any of the enemy. Four 
times out of six in those early days his 
bandolier was almost guiltless of cart- 
ridges; he preferred to carry his knife, 
fork, comb, and other implements jammed 
into the loop-holes which should have 
held ammunition, and when it came to 
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rrespondent of the “* Daily News.” 


riding, then Muldoon proved himself a 
human poem: before his horse had covered 
a mile, there was nothing on the animal 
that Muldoon had not rested upon, except- 
But if he was a 
bad rider, he was a mighty walker; and the 
way he picked up the lore of the plains 
was little short of marvellous. Before he 
had been with Baden-Powell’s force three 


ing perhaps the saddle. 


months, he knew more about the signs of 
the great silent, rolling veldt than many 
men who had spent a lifetime studying its 
mysteries. He seemed to have an instinct 
for tracking, and once started upon the 
trail of man or beast, he was as sure to 
run if he had been 
bloodhound and trained in Cuba. For a 
time he was the despair of his sergeant, 


it down as born a 


who openly stated that Muldoon was as 
unfit to be trusted with a rifle as a child 
in the nursery; but by-and-by, when he 
began to prove his worth as a veldts- 
man, his stupidity with a rifle was for- 
given him. 

His great trouble was that he would not 
take a gun seriously; he could not be 
induced to believe that “ thim litthle bits 


I 
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av lead” could really and truly kill a man. 
He had expected to find bullets as big 
as walnuts; and when he saw the long, 
slender, shapely death-messengers he 
could not be convinced that they were 
meant for serious business. But a day 
came when he altered his opinion on that 
subject. He had been out doing a little 
private scouting off his own bat, and a 
couple of niggers came upon him. Instead 
of lifting his rifle and potting them, as 
almost any of his comrades would have 
done, he clubbed his weapon, and with 
a yell of fury and delight had charged 
inonthem. One of the niggers at once 
fired at him, breaking his jaw and spoiling 
his beauty for life ; they would have spoilt 
more than his beauty had not Baden- 
Powell appeared upon the scene just 
then, with Lieutenant Jack Brabant and 
a couple of troopers. From that hour 
Muldoon’s respect for the rifle increased, 
and as soon as he could get about he 
began practising most assiduously—so 
much~so, in fact, that his comrades 


declared they were in as much danger 
through his zeal as they had formerly been 
from his negligence, and many a man on 
outpost duty, hearing a bullet whistle past 
his ears, would call for curses on Muldoon, 
and promptly get into a hole or behind a 


In due season he learned to shoot 
with the best of them, but he never learned 
to ride. 

Once, when badly wounded, he was 
left in a native kraal to be attended to 
by .some friendly natives, who had 
promised Baden-Powell that the big Irish- 
man should want for nothing; and they 
were as good as their promise. They 
nursed him tenderly, and when enemies 
came near the kraal after the white 
troopers had passed on, they hid him 
securely, and fed him on the best that they 
had. Muldoon was still with these people 
when peace was declared; so, having no 
other home, he decided to pitch his tent 
among them, and to that end he pegged 
out a bit of ground, built a kraal, and 
took unto himself a wife, who in due 
season became the heroine of this story, 
and the mother of three little Muldoons. 


rock. 


MISSIS MULDOON. 


When the Irishman first put in his pegs 
in that location the headman tried to 
insist upon Muldoon learning the native 
dialect, and foregoing his own mother 
tongue. To the first portion of the pro- 
gramme Muldoon offered no objection ; 
but when it came to parting with his’ 
own familiar speech he at once rebelled, 
and as he was a great favourite with 
all the young people the chief had to 
give way. 

So Muldoon flourishec. He became a 
mighty hunter in a few years, and a power 
amongst the coloured’ people, because in 
spite of his eccentricities he possessed 
an inherent sense of justice. The Dutch 
settlers professed to despise him because 
of his black alliance, but they soon learned 
that it was healthier to keep their dislike 
to themselves, for though peaceful with 
the negroes, he was quarrelsome upon the 
slightest provocation with the Dutchmen, 
concerning whom he had an ingrained 
hatred. His wife learned to talk English 
with a round, joyous Irish accent, and 
the brogue of the little black-and-tan 
Muldoons was like unto the brogue of the 
boys in County Kildare. 

When the great war commenced between 
Briton and Boer, Muldoon shouldered 
his gun, collected about fifty-five young ~ 
warriors, wished Mrs. Muldoon farewell, 
and started to join the British army in the 
Free State. Great was his disgust when 
he found that the British would not make 
use of his black warriors as soldiers, but 
he drafted them all into the transport 
service, where they cursed the mules and 
encouraged the oxen in broadest of broad 
Irish, much to the astonishment of Major 
O’Toole, who told the General in con- 
fidence that he had not expected to drop 
across a team of educated niggers in 
Africa. As for Muldoon, he soon found 
out where his old-time chief, Baden- 
Powell, was, and without a word to anyone 
he strode off into the night and marched 
calmly up to Mafeking. During the day 
he hid in the dongas, and at sundown pro- 
ceeded methodically upon his way, dodging 
the many Poer commandoes that were 
incessantly scouring the country. When 
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after a score of hairbreadth 
walked unconcernedly into 
Mafeking, he was 


at last, 
escapes, he 
beleaguered greeted 
with delighted cheers by many of his old 
comrades who had enlisted under their 
former chief. 

After the first rough but hearty greeting 
was over, many sly inquiries were made 
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are doing out there beyond those kopjes. 
Do you think you could pick up a few 
scraps of news that will help me?” And 
the Irishman would make answer, ‘I can 
take a sthroll around and thry me luck, 
Sorr,” and at night he would slip out, 
using ail the craft that the niggers had 
taught him, and it was seldom indeed that 


With a yelt of fury and delight he charged in on them. 


concerning ‘‘ Missis’” Muldoon, to all 
of which Muldoon replied that he had 
left the ‘‘ Missis” where he would be able 
to find her when the fighting was done. 
It did not take the Irishman long to settle 
down into his place in that hot corner. 
If Baden-Powel! wanted any special news 
from outside, he used to send for Muldoon 
and say, ‘Look here, Dinny, my lad; I 
want to know just what the Dutchmen 


he came home empty. 
into the habit of calling 
Powell’s Morning 
prophesied that sooner or later the Boers 
would catch him and stop his circulation. 


The garrison got 
him Baden- 


News, and one wag 


One night Muldoon slipped out ol 
Mafeking as usual, to try and pick up 
news of one of the relief columns that 
had been expected for many anxious 


weeks. He had scarcely left the camp 
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an hour, when a strapping young negress, 
as straight as a lance, marched in and 
asked for him. She did not speak the 
broken mixture of Dutch, Kaffir, and 
English so common to the native women, 
but rolled out her demand in richest 
Hibernian: ‘‘Where is Mistah Mul- 
* If Muldoon had been anywhere 
in or near the camp he would have heard 
that voice, but he was not. As a matter 
of fact, he wads in the hands of a Boer 
patrol—the pitcher had gone once too 
often to the well; the clever spy was 
captured. They took “ Missis” Muldoon 
to the British leader. She had not left 
them many minutes in doubt concerning 
her identity, and when he told her of the 
nature of her lord’s mission she had 
pucked up her face gravely; then she 
squatted down at the Colonel’s feet, drew 
out a short- stemmed clay pipe, and 
smoked very thoughtfully until the pipe 
was empty; then she knocked the ashes 
from the bowl by tapping the clay against 
her bare heel, and spoke her mind freely : 
“Dinny is a fool,” she said; ‘the Boer 
is ‘slim’—he may not catch an English- 
man the first time,‘nor the second time, 
but in the end he will surely catch him.” 

“Why do you think so?” asked the 
Colonel. 


doon ?’ 


** Because the Boer is never in a hurry. 
He sets a trap to-day and fails ; he sets it 
again to-morrow, and the day after—he 


is never tired. We know him. There is 
always ‘to-morrow’ for the Boers. That 
is why they always beat the natives when 
they fight. When the lion springs and 
misses, he moves away and seeks new 
prey ; when the leopard 
misses, he goes back and 
springs again.” 

The next morning dawned in due 
course and brought no tidings concerning 
the spy. Noon came, and still no news; 
the day faded to evening, and nothing 
had been heard of him. “ Missis 
Muldoon had sat placidly smoking all 
through the long summer day in front 
of the Colonel’s ‘‘dug-out ”; she made 
no fuss, raised no outcry; she did not 
‘even shift when shells from the 


springs and 
waits, and 


” 


Boer 


MISSIS MULDOON. 


guns fell near the position she had taken 
up. Some of the men mistook her apathy 
for callousness, and chaffed as_ soldiers 
will. 

“She would not be a ‘widdy’ any 
length of time if Muldoon is gathered 
to his fathers,” said one. 

“Well,” replied his mate, with a glance 
at the ebony figure sitting so mute, “‘ she 
won’t have to spend much in mourning- 
clothes; she’s got on a first-class suit 
of black now.” 

“Yes,” replied his comrade, ‘“‘ seems to 
be a good serviceable outfit, but rather 
tight for alady. Wonder what she will wear 
for mourning.” 

“Oh,” laughed the other fellow, ‘just 
a band of white paint between her front 
curls and her forehead, that’s the proper 
badge for a ‘ widdy’ in these parts.” 

If the “‘ Missus” heard them she did 
not heed; only at sundown did she show 
any sign of shifting. When the stars came 
out she slipped through the lines and 
disappeared in the direction of the Boers’ 
laager. Quickly but carefully she made 
her way across the veldt, keeping to the 
sluits whenever she had a chance, crouch- 
ing with infinite patience behind an ant- 
hill to avoid a patrol, now scudding like 
a big black rabbit, now creeping like 
a slowly shifting shadow, winding her 
way sinuously but surely to the spot 
where the Boers were encamped, for her 
savage instinct told her that she would 
find ‘“‘ Dinny ” there, and the same instinct 
told her that he needed her. At last she 
reached a kopje that overlooked the laager. 
She saw the burghers moving from camp- 
fire to camp-fire; saw, too, that men and 
women of her own colour were at work in 
the camp, and that put new heart into 
her. Slowly, almost an inch at a time, she 
made her way down the steep side of the 
kopje, now hiding behind a clump of 
bushes, now sliding across the sharp rocks 
that cut the glistening skin from the 
superb figure—for there are no finer-built 
women in the world than those black 
Amazons of South Africa—so on until she 
had passed the inner line of sentries ; then 
she stood upright and strolled carelessly 
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into the camp. She knew her danger, 
knew that if she were caught spying inside 
that laager the sjambok would bite into 
her very vitals. She belonged to a tribe 
who had fought the Boers often, and she 
was not ignorant of an atom of her peril, 
and her savage training made her consider 
that death was the only just reward for 
a spy caught red-handed. She would 
have been one of the first to hound the 
warriors of her tribe on to do the killing, 
if a Boer had been taken in a camp of 
her tribe at war-time ; yet it never entered 
her mind to dream of leaving Muldoon 
to his fate. She mixed with the other 
coloured folk, and from their conversa- 
tion soon learnt where Muldoon was 
held captive. He was sitting against 
a wagon; a green hide thong, securely 
passed around his waist, bound him 
to the wheel; a sentry sat upon an ant- 
hill a few yards away nursing his handy 
little Mauser carbine, and smoking con- 
tentedly: no man in the world is more 
easily satisfied than the fighting burgher 
of the Transvaal. Muldoon was smoking 
also, but he did not look happy ; for care- 
less as his guard appeared, the Irishman 
knew that he would pump lead into him 
if he made the faintest sign of trying to 
get away. None of these things escaped 
the keen eyes of the ‘“‘ Missis” as she 
hung round a neighbouring fire. Suddenly 
she stooped, picked-up a pannikin of 
coffee and a few rusks, and walked boldly 
over to the prisoner. The sentry saw her; 
he noticed the food in her hands, and 
concluded that she had been sent to feed 
the spy by the Field-Cornet. He did not 
interfere. Muldoon knew his “ Missis” 
in a moment, and his blood surged to his 
head. 

‘* Are the throops comin’? ” he whispered 
eagerly. 

““No 
all, 


reply. 


but 
was 


wan 
Dinny,” 


comin’ at 
crooning 


mesilf is 


the low, 


“Thin I’m a dead mahn,” he muttered. 
““I’m to be shot for a spy at the dawn. 
Mother of God, but I’d give a thrifle to 


die fightin’! But whist, woman ; I’m for- 
getten me duty. Get back to the British 
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lines as quick as ye can fly, ’nd tell the 
Colonel—God bless ’im—tell him that 
the Boers are goin’ to attack Mafeking 
two hours before dawn wid all their force. 
A Frinch officer has planned the whole 
attack, ’nd I’m thinkin’ it’s serious this 
time.” 

The woman’s white teeth showed across 
the blackness of her face like a streak of 
snow in a coalyard, as she smiled. 

‘** Phwhat are ye grinnin’ at?” the man 
muttered testily. 

“* Let them go to the attack, Dinny, ’nd 
I’ll save you whilst they are gone,” she 
replied, the words gurgling in her throat 
for very joy. 

“They ’ll take the British camp by sur- 
prise, and Mafeking will fall,” the man 
whispered through his teeth. 

‘*Let ’em,” the woman answered laconi- 
cally. ‘‘Sentries should look after them- 
selves; we can go back to our kraal.” 

** Ye are only a poor.black haythin, afther 
all me teachin’, and ye don’t understand at 
all. Go and do as I say, ’nd tell the Colonel 
I sent ye, Missis.” 

The woman got up and walked away to 
the fire. Muldoon drank the coffee and ate 
the rusks ; then he lit his pipe, and, as he 
smoked, his thoughts wandered away from 
Africa—wandered across the sea to Ire- 
land, to the girl on Brannigan’s Farm 
who had jilted him to marry the English 
bailiff. If it had not been for her Mul- 
doon would never have crossed the sea; 
yet he thought of her tenderly, sitting there 
in the starlight waiting for death to come 
to him ; the dark-skinned daughter of Ham 
was not in his mind that night, yet she 
was planning his salvation. She came to 
him again carelessly and picked up the 
pannikin that had held his coffee, putting 
her body between him and the sentry. As 
she did so she slipped a knife into his 
hands. 

‘*Cut and run,” she muttered, and then 
walked away, passing behind the sentry ; 
as she passed him she snatched his carbine 
as it lay across his knees, and placed the 
muzzle to hisear. ‘If you move or speak 
I’ll shoot,” she growled in Dutch. The 
sentry was simply paralysed; this thing 
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happening in the laager scattered his wits. 
He did nothing, only sat and smoked 
stolidly. The Commandant migh/ shoot 
him if he did not give the alarm; if he 
did give it he was sure that black angel 
would. He was a wise man; he decided 
to chance the Commandant. Muldoon 
wasted no time. He cut the green hide 
with one swift movement of his powerful 
arm, rose from beside the wagon, and walked 
quietly over to the “‘ Missis.” 
that carbine.” She gave it tohim. He 
dropped the butt heavily the 
sentry’s ear; then they both ran towards 
the kopje. It was only a few yards; they 
reached its shadows; Boers were up on 


‘Give me 


behind 


all sides; rifles rang out at random; the 
sentries on outpost thought the camp was 
attacked, and they too fired a warning 
shot and ran inwards; no one knew what 
had happened; they all thought that 
Baden-Powell had stolen a march on them 
and was upon them with the bayonet. 
Every fellow seized his horse, hurled the 
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saddle on to its back, and leapt into the 
saddle. Field-Cornets shouted orders 
that no one heeded. The French officer 
stormed and raved and implored by turns. 
He might as well have stormed at the 
kopje ; a panic was upon the commando, 
the younger ones fired into the shadow of 
the kopjes until the hills answered with 
echoes, and all the time Muldoon and the 
** Missis ” were stealing quietly off along a 
sluit towards Mafeking. 

‘*What’s all the row about up there, 
Dinny?” asked the Colonel, when the 
Irishman and his helpmate strolled into 
camp. ‘“ Anyone would think a regiment 
of Highlanders had got amongst ’em with 
the bayonet.” 

“Quite thrue for ye, 


Sorr,” replied 


Dennis; ‘“‘and it’s me own opinion that 


a commando of devils led by a Frinchman 
would a’ been amongst you if it hadn't 
been for the Missis”; and the Colonel 
thought it was very likely when he heard 
the whole story. 





THE STORY OF THE MOTOR-CAR. 


By GEORGE A, WADE, 


‘TT .HOSE persons who regard the 
| motor-car as a sign of the develop- 
ment of times make an extra- 
As a matter of fact, 
instead of the motor-car being an offshoot 


our own 
ordinary mistake. 


of the railways, as 80 many people imagine, 
it is exactly the reverse, for the railway 


system of to-day is really an outcome of 


STEAM-CARRIAGE BY W. H. JAMES, 1528. 


the motor-car craze of nearly a century or 
so back! 

It was in 1786 that Richard Trevithick 
that wonderful engineer and inventor of 
whom we know so little but ought to know 
so much, seeing what the world owes to 
him!) first patented a model he had made, 


wherein he make a 
along ordinary 
country roads at a fair rate of speed by 
means of steam, this being absolutely, so 
far as is known, the first time that steam 
had ever been actually used successfully in 
such a connection. The general outline 
of Trevithick’s steam-motor was much as 
the motor-car is to-day, namely, a carriage 
upon four wheels, with a seat for the driver 
in front—the steering gear being there— 


and the back-wheels much larger than the 
lore ones. 


had contrived to 
horseless carriage run 


After Trevithick’s carriage there came 
many others, all more or less modelled on 
it, and all running by steam-power along 
the roads. Gurney, James, and Hancock 
were the principal men connected with 
these motors, and their names will ever 
be inseparably associated with the develop- 
ment of road -traffic in this direction. 

There is small doubt that the motor- 

car on our highways would have 
become a great factor in modern life 
long before the end of the nineteenth 
century had it that the 


thoughts and ideas of inventors were, 


not been 

about 1835, turned towards the railway 

system and its ‘‘boom” rather than 

what could be done on the 
country-roads. 

It has appeared to me that it might 
be interesting to describe for the reader 
some of the most curious motor-cars 

that were seen in England during last 
century between the beginning (of the 
third decade and the end of the fourth, for 
that was the great era of this class of 
vehicle ere it was temporarily driven into 
obscurity by the increasing railways, until 
it has ‘“‘boomed” again in these later years 
into full brilliance. 

Perhaps the most celebrated of early 
motor-cars was that invented by Mr. W. H. 
James. This gentleman was a civil 
engineer who took out a patent for a 
“new and improved method of making 
steam-carriages.” His vehicle was intended 
to carry eighteen passengers, of whom six 
were inside ones. It was meant to pro- 
ceed at a speed of about twelve miles an 
hour, and it was of some twenty horse- 
power. The whole weight of the carriage 
and machinery was two tons, and this 


towards 
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motor-car was the talk of the Metropolis 
during the Spring of 1828, whilst it was 
being built. Crowds gathered to see it 
perform its initial journey, the success of 
which had much 
to with the 
subsequent 
development of 
motor - cars 
during the next 
ten or twenty 
years. 

James had 
made his 
machinery 
actually a_ part 
of the carriage itself, but Gurney tried 
to improve on this by making his traction- 
power quite separate, as seen in the 
picture, after the style of our railway- 
engine of to-day. His invention was 
tried in August 1829, and ran from 
Hounslow to London, drawing a barouche 
which contained no less a person than the 


do 


s 


GURNEY’S STEAM-CARRIAGE, RUNNING FROM 
HOUNSLOW TO LONDON, 
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Duke of Wellington, besides other noted 
people of the time. But the engine itself 
had really travelled from Bath before 
reaching Hounslow, and it had done the 
whole distance to 
the Metropolis, 
about eighty- 
four miles, in 
just over nine 
hours, which 
included stop- 
pages, and 
worked out at 
some fourteen 
miles per hour. 
The speed was 
an improvement upon that made by James’s 
motor, but there was the disadvantage that 
Gurney’s had not drawn an equal weight, 
nor sO many passengers, 
important difference. 

By this time, the public mind was 
thoroughly excited on the subject, and 
glimmerings of what the future 
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MOTOR-CAR PROPHECY. 


From a Drawing by Leech. 


‘mean for horses began to penetrate even 
the densest intellects. Caricaturists poked 
fun at the motor, and Cruikshank espe- 
cially was well to the fore with some clever 
drawings which might have been done 
to-day, so much 
that have lately 
papers 


do they resemble many 
appeared in the comic 
own time. Perhaps the 
artists of the latter have not themselves 


of our 


been without inspiration from those past 
pictures! One of the best of Cruikshank’s 
caricatures is that wittily describing the 
horses as “ going to the dogs,” where 
four steeds in a field are portrayed staring 
wildly and in extreme astonishment at a 
stage-coach drawn by steam-power on the 
road close by. Another good one is that 


of ‘“‘ The Fiery Steed,” where a jockey is 


CHURCH’S STEAM-CARRIAGE, RUNNING BETWEEN LONDON AND BIRMINGHAM IN 1832. 
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represented riding a race upon a motor in 
the figure of a horse breathing out fire and 
smoke from its upright tail. 

Later, John Leech came on with some 
extremely clever drawings upon the same 


‘* ENTERPRISE ” 
WALTER HANCOCK IN 1833. 


subject, wherein the 
caricatured to perfection. His ‘* Hyde 
it Will Be” was the cause of 
great amusement to thousands of folk who 
grasped the fun of it. The late Queen 
and Prince Albert, riding in a carriage 
drawn by a driven by 
the state coachman in glorious trappings ; 
a midshipman seated upon another motor’s 
boiler; the Horse Guards proceeding down 
the Row upon engines instead of upon 
the customary horses ; private 
coachmen and footmen direct- 
ing motor-cars amid the throng 
of people gathered in. the 
Row—all these pictures made 
laughter, from the royal 
household down to the 
peasant’s cottage. 

The chief improvement in 
road - motors, however, was 
made when Mr. William 
Church started his new steam- 
car between London and Bir- 
mingham in 1832. This was 
a somewhat heavy but prettily 
decorated car upon three 
wheels, which carried no less than fifty 
passengers, of whom twenty-eight rode in- 
The driver sat on a raised seat near 
the roof, much after the style of the London 
*bus-driver of to-day. The vehicle was 


motor-car Was 


Park as 


steam-engine, 


side. 


STEAM-OMNIBUS, BUILT 


MOTOR-CAR. 


altogether a great advance upon all former 
motors with regard to filling the place that 
the coming car was required to fill in the 
country’s development. It marked the 
crucial point of the fight then starting 
between the roads and the 
railways that were coming into 
public favour and _ rapidly 
increasing, and it is hardly 
too much to say that what 
eventually turned the scale in 
favour of the railways was the 
fact that, being reserved for 
one kind of traffic alone, the 
carriages upon them were 
enabled to proceed at a speed 
that was beyond what could 
be managed on the ordinary 
highways. Otherwise, the 
motor - cars upon the latter 
from 1832 to 1840 did first- 

rate and showed wonderful 
improvement and future success. 
About this date there came upon the 
scene Mr. Walter Hancock, whose name 
will be always associated with our early 
motors. Hancock soon grasped the fact 
that steam was the coming traction-power 
rather than horses, and he built a road-car 
called ‘‘ The Infant,” which began running 
on the Stratford Road at the end of 1831, 
and afterwards did duty as ‘“‘ The Brighton 


signs of 
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Coach.” 


This car is also interesting as. 
having been the first one to run through 
the sacred precincts of the City itself—a: 
most unheard-of thing up to that time! 
Hancock followed up this car by the 
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“Enterprise,” which was to run several 
times daily London and 
Paddington, then a suburban village much 
favoured. 
this 
sixteen 
the yard 

bought _ it 


between 


But, for some reason or other, 

did the journey for only 
days ere it was relegated to 
of the company that had 

from Hancock. “ The 
Autopsy” was built by him in 1833, and 
was put on the road between the City and 
Paddington with the ‘ Infant,” which also 
did that journey; so that it could hardly 
have been lack of patronage that caused 


car 
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Just about that time there began to be a 
good demand for private motor-cars, and 
some astonishing vehicles were seen upon 
the roads. For general ugliness it would 
difficult to beat the car built for 
Sir Charles Dance, who was an enthusiastic 
motorist of the time, and who began to 
run a car every day from an office in 
Wellington Street, Strand, to Brighton. 
The steam-power was in an engine of most 
extraordinary shape with a funnel that 
narrowed towards the top, and the engine 
afforded seats for six or seven folks, besides 


be 
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VIEW OF WELLINGTON STREET, WITH SIR CHARLES DANCE’S STEAM-CARRIAGE LEAVING 
FOR BRIGHTON. 


Drawing by S. 


the “ Enterprise’s ” retirement to secluded 
life. Hancock developed several 


ideas in his motors. 


new 
He had open seats 
with the roof above, a vast improvement 
upon the stuffy *buses that still ply about 
London even in these enlightened days 
of the twentieth century. How much 
longer we shall endure them is a problem ! 
In all Hancock’s driver sat in 
front and controlled the steering-gear by 
a wheel. 


cars the 


These cars were also notice- 
able for reverting to the light type of 
vehicle father than to the heavy one 
that had a year or two previously come 


into vogue. 


E. Madeley. 


the driver. The vehicle behind the engine 
was, if possible, even more ugly than the 
engine itself, and resembled nothing of 
our days so much as a horse-box on the 
railways. Sir Charles seemed to think that 
the most necessary thing about the carriage 
tas his coat-of-arms, for this actually took 
up more space than did the windows of 
the car! The guard was placed upon an 
amazing foot-board behind, whilst 
equally strange roof-seat.in front could 
accommodate three or four persons. 
Altogether, this motor-car was as eccentric 
a marvel as England had seen for some 
years upon the highways. 


an 
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But the two names that stand out 
prominently, after all, during this decade 


from 1830 to 1840, in connection with 


CHURCH’S STEAM-CARRIAGE WHICH RAN 
BETWEEN LONDON AND BIRMINGHAM IN 1832. 
motor-cars, are those already mentioned 
of Church and Hancock. Church made 
several novel improvements in_ the 
machinery, and 
introduced two 
forms of vertical 
boiler for sup- 
plying the steam. 
He advo- 
cated the use of 
wheels with flex- 


also 


ible arms and very 
broad but elastic 
His 
riages were all 
noted for their 
smart decorative 
work and solidity, 
and, had he not had- to compete against 
the railway, with its special facilities 
for transit, there is no telling what he 
might not have done with his motors. 
Hancock . invented a fine boiler, 
working at high pressure, which was 
a distinct improvement on the old 
ones. When Messrs. Squire and 
Macerone built their famous car to run 
between Harrow, in 
1833, they adopted several of Han- 
patents. As showing what 


rims. car- 


Edgeware and 


cock’s 
could be done at that time by the 
motor-cars, it is on record that one 
of their cars ran over seventeen 
hundred miles at a cost of under 
threepence a mile, and required no 
repairs of any sort during that time. 
When one considers the state of the 
roads and their nature at that date, it is 


SQUIRE AND MACERONE’S STEAM-CARRIAGE, 
RUNNING BETWEEN LONDON, EDGWARE, AND 
HARROW, 1833. 
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worth remembering to-day that this car 
often attained a speed of twenty miles 
an hour on its journeys. 

The final celebrated builder of motor- 
cars in the decade referred to, that ending 
in 1840, was Mr. Fred Hill. His car may 


be said to have been the last under the old 
régime, since it was running as late as 
1843 on the road from London to Birming- 
ham, after having done so for four years. 


As with its predecessors, its motor-power 
was steam, and the engine was placed 
immediately behind the coach, of which it 
formed a part. This engine’s situation 
was an improvement upon that of other 
cars, where the generally 
blocked by the unsightly motive power 
or by the funnel. But, though Hill’s car 
kept its journeys 
up long after 
most of its con- 
temporaries had 
retired, yet it 
could not fight 
the locomotives, 
with their special 
lines, their extra 
allo vable 


view was 


speed, 
and their Parlia- 
mentary support. 
For, just 
the tussle became 
worst 


when 


for the 
motor-cars against the locomotive-engines, 
Parliament threw all its weight on the 
side of the latter by restraining the rate of 


F. HILL’S STEAM-CARRIAGE, RUNNING BETWEEN 
LONDON AND BIRMINGHAM, 1839-43. 


speed that the motor might attain. This 
“settled” the motor-car for many long 
years. It gradually fell back again 
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into disuse, and practically remained in 
obscurity until 1897, when the restrictions 
that had so severely handicapped it on 
In the 
meantime, curious experiments had been 


the roads were mostly withdrawn. 


made by thoughtful workers, and the use of 
oil as a motive power had begun in 1873. 
With this, lighter cars were built for private 
use On private land or on the Continent, 
so that we may date the present specimen 
of motor-car as beginning from about this 
time. Yet it was not until 1896 that the 
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flourished and improved in every way, not 
least in 
futile to try to tell how many are now in 
use throughout the kingdom; but it is 
safe to say that the hearts of some of those 
early pioneers of motor-cars, the hearts of 
Hancock, Church, James, Trevithick, and 


numbers. It would be almost 


Hill, would be glad indeed could they see 
to-day the fruits of their labours, and 
not the less so because the doom of the 
motor-car appeared absolutely certain no 
further back than five years ago! It is a 


MOTOR-’BUS RUNNING BETWEEN PICCADILLY AND PUTNEY, I90I. 


few devotees of the motor-car really began 
to employ oil instead of steam as the 


motive power for the cars. The great 
change came when M. Daimler ‘“‘ dis- 
covered” that a spirit obtainable from 
petroleum was exactly the kind of motive 
power required to work well and effectively. 
That discovery came just at the very time 
when British and builders of 
motor-cars were freed by Parliament from 
the burdensome rules that had for nearly 
sixty years handicapped them, and it at 
once brought the motor-car into regular 
use again. 

Since that year, 


owners 


1897, motors have 


wonderful change that has taken place. 
Now, one sees the car everywhere. It 
runs as a char-a-banc, as a dust-wagon 
for the local authorities, as a private 
carriage, as a_business-cart, as a Royal 
Mail cart, as an omnibus. It is hardly 
even the. luxury of the rich, for the 
fares charged upon some motor-cars, 
such as those running from Richmond to 
Hampton Court, are well within the reach 
of the very poor. What it will eventually 
become is difficult to say. It has an 
immense future before it, for it fills a place 
in the local requirements of modern life 
that even the railway-train cannot fill. 





THE SONG OF THE NORTH WIND. 


By LADY HELEN FORBES, 


ACs 
twas 


] COME from the land of the ice and the snow, 
And I blow! And I blow! 
And no living soul can tell where I go. 


From the heart of the mountains, I roll to the plains 
When the Winter has bound them in icy-cold chains. 
I skim o’er wild waves, and J lash them to foam ; 
I breathe on wild hearts, and incite them to roam. 


I come from the lands where the opal tints shine, 
And divine, oh divine ! 
Is the silence that reigns in the shade of the pine. 


I find on the breast of the ice-fields my joys, 

The snowflakes, the hailstones, the bergs, are my toys, 
My music the cry of the strong seagull free, 

And the moan at the bar of the cold northern sea. 


I come from the lands where the maélstrom roars loud, 
And the cloud, the dense cloud, 
Of white spray hangs above it, a funeral shroud. 


As I rush by you, shrieking aloud in my glee, 
Remember the Strong, the Tempestuous, the Free. 
Forget all the sorrow that made your heart sad, 

For the North Wind is dancing, and Nature is glad. 


I come from the lands where the sun does not set, 
And I fret! And I fret! 
I have seen what no eye of mere man has seen yet. 


In the heart of the darkling and blue midnight skies, 
Pale gold and blood crimson, they royally rise, 

The glorious lights of the far distant North. 

I leave them behind as I rush moaning forth. 


I come from the lands of the ice and the snow, 
And I blow! And I blow! 
And no living soul can say where I 


y 
go. 











A CHEVALIER D'INDUSTRIE. 


By ALBERT 


WAS born in London at 21, St. Ann’s 
Villas, Royal Crescent, Notting 
Hill, on the 21st of March, 1861. Until 
I reached the mature age of seven I 
exhibited no particular yearning for a 
theatrical career. At 
I learned a 
piece, ‘‘ The 
September 
Gale,” by 
Oliver Wendell 
Holmes—a 


seven, however, 


humorous 
recitation 
which so took 
my juvenile 
fancy ina 
book of ‘‘ select 
poetry ” that I 
committed it 
to memory, 
and one day 
recited it, with 
appropriate 
action, to my 
poor, 
father 


dear 
as he 
was enjoying 
his pipe in a 
summer- house 
at the bottom 
of our garden. 
He was a good father, and I ought to 
have known better; but as, by the acci- 
dent of birth, he happened to be my 
senior, some portion of the blame must 
attach to him. He laughed. When in the 
course of my declamation I simulated a 
tearful aspect—the result of a supposed 
irreparable loss —when I drew my 
sleeve across my eyes, and deplored the 
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disappearance of my “* 
carried off a 


Sunday breeches,” 
clothes-line (according to 
the poet) by an inconsiderate September 
gale, he simply shrieked, and did not rest 
until he saw my name entered on Part II. 
of a local Penny Reading programme. 
first 
public appear- 
ance i 


My very 


was in 
1869 at Corn- 
wall Hall, 
Cornwall 
Road, Notting 
Hill. 

Since then I 
have appeared 
in many places, 
under the 
auspices of 
many different 
persons. One 
of my man- 
agers was 
Willie Edouin. 
I cannot over- 
rate the value 
of my experi- 
ence with him. 


He came along 
with that moral 
pat on the back 


which at the 
right moment is of such service to the 
struggling actor who has learned sufficient 
to realise how little he knows. I owe a 
great deal to the encouragement I received 
from Willie Edouin and his charming wife, 
the late Alice Atherton. At the Royalty 
and Strand Theatres I played all sorts of 
parts. Edouin, after reading a burlesque 
of mine on “ Clancarty,” which piece was 


K 
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then running at the St. James's, to his 
ultimate cost, I fear, advised me to go on 
writing. He bought and produced a little 
comedietta of mine, entitled ‘‘ Cycling ”— 
my first London production. It would be 
no exaggeration to say that I wrote reams 
for Edouin, which he bravely purchased, 
and which to this day are, I believe, stored 
away in one of his innumerable trunks, 
labelled ‘‘ MSS.” 

“There is a tide in the affairs of men 
which, taken at the flood, leads on to 
fortune.” The difficulty, of 
to 


course, is 
recog- 

nise and 
take 
a... I 
believe 
mM 44e-e 
arrived with 
the sugges- 
tion that I 
shouid take 
se the 
music - hall 
stage. I 
was told it 
would mean 
ruin, and 
gener- 
ally advised 
not to leave 
a certainty 
for an un- 
certainty. 


one’s 


was 


H owever, 
fortunately 
for me, I 
paid no 
attention my mentors, though at 
times my heart misgave me. I remem- 
ber standing at the back of the Pavilion 
circle with the late Newsome Smith 
then managing director) a night or two 
before I made my début. Bessie Bell- 
Bessie 
Bellwood was—well, she was Bessie Bell- 
wood !—vulgar, if you like, but oh! she 
had the saving grace of humour. The 
boys in the gallery started chaffing, or, as 
she would have called it, ‘“‘ chipping ” her; 
but they didn’t stand the ghost of a chance. 
The wittiest ‘‘ god ” that ever hurled satire 


to 


wood was occupying the stage. 
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at a stage favourite from the security of 
Olympian heights would only attempt it 
with Bessie knowing full well that he 
would come off second best. I had often 
witnessed her performance before, but 
now it had a special, a personal, interest 
for me. I was to appear before those 
very ‘“‘chippers.” Where should I be if 
they started chatting during my perform- 
ance as they were at that moment with 
Miss Bellwood? Turning to Newsome 
Smith, I nervously exclaimed, ‘ You ’ve 
made a big mistake. They’ll never listen 
to me. | 
shall be a 
dire frost!” 
He smiled, 
and begged 
to differ. 

Newsome 
Smith was 
right and I 
was wrong. 
A kinder 
and more 
considerate 
audience I 
never 
played to 
than on my 
first appear- 
ance at the 
London 
Pavilion. 
To recall 
what- actu- 
ally hap- 
pened 
would be 
to conjure up the details of a lightning 
dream. All I know is that I went on, and 
when I came off I heard the audience 
applauding. Next day the papers said 
kind things about my initial effort. 
My opening song was ‘The Coster’s 
Serenade.” 

My music-hall contracts extended over 
a period of seven years. Out of these 
seven years about three were actually 
spent in the halls. The remainder of the 
time I devoted chiefly to touring in the 
provinces with my recitals, the business 
arrangement of these tours being then, as 
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SISTER AND SELF. 


now, in the hands of my brother, Charles 
Ingle. 

I remember that at the Canterbury the 
night I first sang ‘My Old Dutch,” 
they would not hsten to me, 
although half an hour before, 
at the Tivoli, you could have 


heard the proverbial pin drop 
during my performance ; and 
after — well, there are certain 
rounds of applause which I 


don’t think 


forgets. 


an actor 

What makes it 
difficult to produce effects 
artistically and legitimately in 
a music-hall is that you are 
never quite certain of your 
audience. One tipsy man in 
the gallery is sufficient to up- 
set all your caiculations. Ina 
theatre, after the first night, it 
is only on rare occasions that 
there is the slightest disturb- 
ance. It is very different in 
a music - hall, where a _ pro- 
portion of the audience comes, 
not to be amused, but to amuse 
itself. My experience at the 


ever 
so 
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Canterbury, to which I have just referred, 
was the more extraordinary because I 
was not a new-comer. I was, if any- 
thing, a favourite there, and strange to 
say, before the end of the week, . ‘‘ My 
Old Dutch” (which I had cut out on 
finding it was not to the taste of the 
audience) was not only clamoured for, but 
listened to as attentively as it ever was 
anywhere. Now, suppose that the night 
they hissed me at the Canterbury had been 
my first appearance in London. The 
chances are that the management would 
not have allowed me to go on again. 
Many so-called failures have been made 
under similar conditions. 

My experiences in America have fur- 
nished me with many happy recollections, 
and I hope ere long to renew my pleasant 
acquaintance with the States. One of the 
most interesting characters I came across 
was Chuck Connors, or, to give him the 
title by which he is known in the Bowery, 
“Mayor of China Town.” He isa great 
character, a type distinct from anything 
we can produce’ in England. He is a 
“tough,” a real “tough.” In appearance 
he might have wandered out of a slum in 
Whitechapel ; but the moment he opens 


SELF, AGED SIXTEEN. 
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his mouth !—well, into that moment he 
can cram more lurid word-painting than 
any British artist 1 have ever encountered 
fancied himself in the line 


who same 


“MY OLD DUTCH.” 


of business. Chuck was born in China 
Town, a quarter of New York set apart 
for Celestials. Bret Harte wrote about 
the Heathen Chinee, but Chuck Connors 
knows him, knows him intimately, and 
to his cost, a fact to which his arm 
bears witness—an arm slashed by a 
dagger in a scuffle with an irate “ John.” 
In America all Chinamen are called 
“John.” I have Chuck’s authority also 
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for saying 
cousins. 


that all Chinamen are 
He stolidly informed me that 
no other degree of relationship was recog- 
nised between Celestials. If a man’s wife 
presented him with triplets, three more 
cousins had arrived to swell the already 
overcrowded list. ’ 
introduced 


It was a journalist who 
me to Chuck. We the 


journalist, Alfred West, and I — visited 
the Bowery 


about eleven o’clock one 
night, and stopped there till the small 
hours of the morning. Chuck 
by appointment. His “ get-up” 
surprise to me: it so resembled the 
costume I wear in one of my coster 
songs, ‘‘Our Court Ball.” Talking of a 
ball, Chuck Connors related a_ rather 
curious incident connected with a dance 
of which he was the instigator. I think 
it was given to celebrate a fight which he 
had won. (The Bowery boy never works— 
it is against his principles—but he will 
fight for stakes. Chuck pay- 
ing his attentions to someone in the 
vicinity of China Town, a damsel whose 
pet name was ‘“‘The Rummage.” The 
night before the ball ‘‘The Rummage” 
was locked up by an officious policeman 
for being drunk and creating a disturbance. 
Chuck was in despair: What sort of a 
ball would it be without a hostess to wel- 
come the guests? She must be bailed 
out—and she was, by Chuck, who, true to 
his plighted word, escorted her back to 
prison “after the ball.” 

About 2 a.m. we 
Chinese “‘ restaurant.” 


met us 
was a 


was 


had supper in a 
I can laugh now as 
I mentally picture Alfred West struggling 
to follow Chuck’s example, eating a bowl 
of rice with the aid of a couple of chop- 
sticks. 

We explored China Town from the 
Joss House to the opium dens, and then 
Chuck took us to Steve Brodie’s saloon. 

Steve Brodie is the man who created 
a sensation some years ago by diving off 
Brooklyn Bridge. Chuck called for a 
“schooner,” the largest drink supplied in 
any saloon, and I had—alook round. Two 
frames decorating the walls attracted my 
attention. One contained a splinter of 
wood with a blob of crimson on it, under- 
neath which was written this explanatory 
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note: ‘‘ Drop of Charles Mitchell’s blood 
his great fight with John L. 


spilt in 
Sullivan.” 
The other frame enclosed a piece of 
linen. This, the inscription told me, 
was, “‘A portion of the shirt worn by—— 
on the day he was electrocuted for the 
murder of Mr. ” After this lwent home. 
back to 
have had 
Ireland. 
welcome 


islands 
delightful 


gave 


Coming 
again, I 
tours in 
remarkable 


our own 
several 
Dublin 


on 


me a 
the occasion of 
my début there. In four nights I appeared 
before twenty thousand people. In one 
of the smaller Irish towns Ingle, on his 
arrival at the hall, could not see a seat 
in the place. He applied to the care- 
taker, that’ll be all 
right. You lave it to me, Sorr.” Ingle 
When he 
returned, about six o’clock, he found that 
the caretaker had been as good as his 
word. 


who said, ‘Sure, 


‘left it to him” for two hours. 


There were the seats, but covered 
in dust, having been put away for months 
to ‘‘keep clean” in a cellar. Ingle sug- 
gested that it would not be a bad idea 
to dust them, whereupon the caretaker 
replied, ‘‘ That’ll be all right. You lave 
it to Sure, theyll dust ’em 
when they sit on ’em!” 

People often ask me which of my 
songs, sketches, and monologues I like 
the best. It is a very difficult question 
if I did not like a 
song, a sketch, or a monologue I should 
not produce it. If I have any particular 
favourites out of a répertoire of quite one 
hundred items, they are: ‘‘ A Fallen Star,” 
““My Old Dutch,” ‘‘ My Country Cousin,” 
“Mrs. ’Awkins,” ‘‘ Our Little Nipper,” 
“Wot’s the Good of Hanyfink? Why, 
Nuffink!” ‘Our Bazaar,” “ Burlesque 
Lectures” (delivered as the curate), 
““M. Armand Thibault,” ‘‘’Anky Panky,” 
“Blue Ribbon Jane,” “Our Court Ball,” 
“The Lag’s Lament,” “ ‘Tick-Tock,” “ An 
Old Bachelor,” “’E Can’t Take a Roise Out 
of Oi,” ‘* Mafekin’ Night,” and “ Knocked 
‘em in the Old Kent Road.” I am also 
frequently asked if I find the old songs go 
better than the new, to which I truthfully 
teply, ‘The new songs go better—when 
they are old.” 


me, Sorr. 


to answer, because 
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All sorts of stories have been circu- 
lated concerning the writing of my songs, 
sketches, etc. For some time I was sup- 
posed to employ a “ ghost,” who for a very 
modest weekly stipend reeled off, and kept 
me supplied with, the necessary material. 
As a matter of fact, | have written two or 


three in collaboration, to which, on the 


‘MY COUNTRY COUSIN.” 


published copies, joint names are attached. 
The majority, however, for better or for 
worse, I have perpetrated alone. 


In 


I refer, 


of course, to the words. or two 


one 
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cases—‘‘ The Future Mrs. ’Awkins,” for 
example—I have added a tune to the 
original offence. The song “My Old 
Dutch” (for which my brother Ingle com- 
posed the melody) I wrote on the backs 


*© OUR BAZAAR.” 


of some envelopes as I was walking from 
Oxford Street to Islington. 
It may interest the public to give it an 


insight as to how it is regarded by those on 
the stage. A journalist called on me one day 
to ask if, in my opinion, audiences were 
entitled to express disapproval by hissing. 
Fancy putting such a question to an actor 


who in his time has gone through the 
awfui ordeal of being hissed! I can think 
of nothing more cowardly, more cruel, 
than to hiss during the progress of a first 
night’s performance, except, of 
when decency and good taste are outraged. 
something that Joseph 

old American 
to me during an 
after-dinner chat in St. Louis. Comparing 
the art of acting with the painter’s art, he 
observed: ‘‘The actor’s art is the art of 
reproduction. When you criticise a picture 
you see before you the work completed— 


course, 


I remember 
the 
comedian, once 


Jefferson, grand 


said 
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the consummation. In criticising an actor, 
take into consideration that you see the 
picture being painted. You watch its 
progress, its evolution.” 

If first-night audiences would realise 
this, I think they would pause before 
giving vent to that nerve-racking hiss. 
I wonder what sort of picture an artist 
could produce, what of book 
author could write, if compelled to work 
before an audience whose attention might 


sort an 


be distracted at any moment by some self- 
critic? Does the Theatre 
Goose ever stop to think that before a 
play is produced in London it has 
meant months work to the author, 
generally speaking an experienced writer ? 
The turned the matter 
over in mind very carefully. 
The actors have heard the play read. 
It has been altered and cut at rehearsals. 
Everything that money and forethought 
can do has been done. A play, when pro- 
duced, is not the work of one brain only. 
In 


constituted 


of 
manager has 
his 


nine cases out of ten the advice of 
experts is sought; and yet, because when 
acted it does not quite hit the taste of a 
noisy section, that section is privileged to 
upset the performers. How would the 
working under the 
conditions to which actors have to 
submit, a of roughs suddenly 
rushed on the stage and mixed up all his 
colours, or jogged his elbow ew y time 
he attempted to touch the.canvas’ Hall 
Caine once told me that he never road the 
reviews of his books. He was peifectly 
candid. The reviews might be good, they 
might be bad; he would not run the risk 
of reading them. He acknowledged that 
a “‘slating” hurt and, in a way, unnerved 
him. The critic, unlike the actor, appeals 
to one audience only. The actor has to 
try and please two, each distinct in temper- 
ament—the public and the critic. 

The last phase, of course, is the 
initiation of the Queen’s Hall entertain- 
ments. In December 1898 Robert Newman 
was arranging some Christmas entertain- 
ments at the large Queen’s Hall. Little 
thinking that it would lead to anything 
more important, I settled an engagement 
with him for three weeks. I had often 


painter get on if, 


crowd 
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thought, particularly after my St. James’s 
Hall 
revive a kind of German Reed show. I 
realised that the death of Corney Grain 
and the sudden sad collapse of the St. 
George’s Hall entertainment had left a gap 
which, though impossible in some ways to 
fill, offered an opportunity for an experi- 
ment on slightly different lines. A large 
section of the London public remained 
uncatered for—the people who will not go 
to a theatre or a music-hall. Theatrical 
and music-hall managers have no idea what 
an enormous number of people there are 
of this class ; and yet it is an amusement- 


and Palace recitals, of trying to 


loving class—all it requires is to be care- 
fully catered for. It would 
go the the 
music - hall, perhaps — if it 
could be quite sure that it 
would shocked. It 
will over over 


to theatre — to 


not be 


come and 
again, once it feels absolutely 
sure of 
nothing 
it only 
theatres to which it 
flock, and entertained 
delightfully, intellectually; 
but it has no experience of 
theatres. All it knows about 
them is what it has heard— 
and it heard lots from 
people who couldn’t tell the 
stage - door from the 
Office! It is an extremely 
cautious class. Are its 
demands unreason- 
able, after 
tion 


hearing 
If 


are 


seeing 
that 
knew, 


or 
offend. 
there 


will 


might 


be 


has 


box- 


so very 
all ? 
has always 
given a 


My conten- 
that, 
wholesome 


been 
clean, 
entertainment, 
Zo to it. 
ment where variety means the 


anybody can 


Given an entertain- 
clean and wholesome 
in the innuendo 
sandwich, and you not only 
rob a whole class of amuse- 
ment, but you keep out those 


served 
up as meat 


who would be your staunchest supporters. 
During the Christmas show at Queen’s 


Hall I 


Newman 


had Robert 


trying to 


chats with 
subject 


several 


the 


on of 


“ 


"2 CAN’T 
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establish, in the small hall, an entertain- 
ment, if not exactly on the lines of the 
late German Reed’s, on lines which might 
appeal equally to that large section of the 
public which at present does not go to 
theatre or music-hall, and that 
which patronises both. 


section 


We decided to make the attempt in a 
small way, and the fact that the thousandth 
performance is near at hand entitles us 
to some little credit for the faith we had 
of support from the public. 
Please don’t run away with the notion that 
I consider my particular entertainment an 
All I 
that it does not offend ; 


receiving 


for it is 
still 


claim 
and it 


ideal variety one. 


is 


TAKE A ROISE OUT OF OI!” 

running—for which I am truly grateful. The 
conditions under which I am able to pro- 
duce my work at Queen’s Hall are to me 


delightful. The audiences come there to 
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Remarkable audiences 
they are too—“ variety” audiences in the 
best of the 
and non - theatre - goers ; 
quenters and people have never 
been inside a music - hall; a big per- 


be entertained. 


sense word : theatre - goers 
music-hall fre- 


who 


centage of Mr. Newman’s own following, 
those of and other 
concerts ; and visitors from the 
country—friends, if I may be allowed to 


lovers symphony 


classical 


A FEW OF 


call them so, who have “sampled” my 
entertainments on tour. 

My recitals started at 
Queen’s Hall Jan. 16, 1899. 
opening programme consisted of ‘“’E 
Can’t Take a Roise Out of Oi,” ‘Our 
Bazaar,” ‘“‘ A Fallen* Star,” ‘‘ Dat Moon’s 
Mighty High” (coon song from ‘“ The 
Land of Nod”), ‘The Coster’s Courtship,” 
“I’ve Got ’Er ’At,” “ Burlesque French 
Song,” and ‘ Knocked the Old 
Kent Road.” In Robert Newman | 
have found one of the kindest and most 
considerate of managers. That our associ- 


the small 


My own 


"em in 


ation in business has been a pleasant one 
may be gathered from the following extract 


MY 


DINDUSTRIE. 


letter which he wrote to me 
concerning the renewal of our contract: 
. . Inall my experience I have never 
had a more pleasant working arrangement 
with anyone, and I trust that it will long 
remain so”—a sentiment which I, in all 
sincerity, echo. 

I have received many offers to return to 
America, and also to visit Australia and the 


Colonies. I don’t quite know when I shall 


from a 


“é 


Fh 
kf 


a 
a 
y 
| 
J 
q 


** PROPS.”’ 


be able to arrange for these trips. I have 
long contemplated an Australian and 
Colonial tour. When the Transvaal War 
first broke out, I received an offer from a 
South African manager, who begged me 
“not to be scared by rumours of war, as 
hostilities would cease in a few weeks.” 
Not being quite of his opinion, I declined, 
fortunately for me, to visit the Cape ‘‘just 
yet.” When I go I shall probably include 
India in At present my 
home is in Langham Place, where I hope 


my bookings. 
for some time to come I may be able to 
entertain the public, whose encouragement 
has made it possible for me to work under 
delightfully congenial conditions. 
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E ARLY next year King Edward and his 
_s gracious Consort, Queen Alexandra, 
will leave Marlborough House, which as 
Prince and Princess of Wales they have, 
when in town, occupied for many years, 
and will take up their residence at Buck- 
ingham Palace, which is not only more 
commodious, but is in every way better 
adapted to meet the requirements neces- 
sary to uphold the dignity and splendour 
of the English Court—a Court whose 
influence has for many generations been 
felt throughout the civilised world. It 
has_ been 
said that 
Buc k- 
ingham 
Palace 
and St. 
James's 
Palace 
are, from 
an archi- 
tectural 
point of 
view, two 
of the 
ug liest 
royal 
mansions 
in Europe. 
It cannot 


be denied BUCKINGHAM 


PALACE : 


Re 


that there is a great deal of truth 
in this observation; but when we con- 
the vicissitudes the former has 
through, and the great of 
the latter (which is now only used for 
State ceremonials), we need not be at 
all surprised that they do not compare 
favourably with the triumphs of archi- 
tecture in other European capitals. 
There can, however, be no doubt that, 
from a historical and social standpoint, 
these two Palaces are unequalled; for the 
older structure carries us back to the dim 

and 

tant 

when 


sider 


gone age 


dis- 
past 
the 
very name 
of Eng- 
land inthe 
minds of 
foreigners 
was indis- 
solubly 
connected 
with ‘ our 
Eo ert 
at St 
James's,” 
bringing 
fear in- 
to the 
minds of 
VIEW FROM 


THE MALL. European 
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diplomatists ; while in regard to Bucking- 
ham Palace it is indelibly associated with 
the life of Queen Victoria, whose influ- 
ence, not only in the world of politics 
and society, but also in the progress of 
the Empire, was unique. 

It is a remarkable fact that Buckingham 
House, which occupied the site of the 
present Palace, was regarded as the most 
beautiful building in London. The sym- 
metry of its elevation harmonised with 
the magnificent rooms, which were most 
lavishly decorated and furnished; while 
its commanding situation justified one 
of the inscriptions which the Duke of 
Buckingham had placed on the front 
facing the garden: “ Rus in Urbe.” On 
the front facing the park the inscription 
was: “Sic siti letantur Lares” (the 
household gods delight in such a situa- 
tion). The “household gods” referred 
to were four figures on the top of the 
building to represent Mercury, Secrecy, 
Equity, and Liberty. At that time the 
view from the Palace was a splendid one, 
for the whole of London and the surround- 
ing country could be seen. 

Although no great structural alterations 
are being executed at Buckingham Palace 
in view of its coming occupancy by the 
King and Queen, various improvements 
are now being carried out under his 
Majesty’s direct supervision. The furni- 
ture is being re-upholstered, carpets, etc., 
renewed ; while decorating and painting 
are proceeding apace. In short, I have 
been authoritatively informed that not 
only Buckingham Palace, but all the other 
residences of the King, are undergoing ex- 
tensive ‘‘ rearrangement.” Great as the cost 
will be, it is insignificant when compared 
with that which was incurred in previous 
reigns, for in the time of George IV. the 
present structure wa8 built, and was com- 
pleted in that of William IV.; but the 
latter Sovereign, taking a dislike to the 
general appearance of the Palace, never 
occupied it; while on the accession of 
Queen Victoria radical changes were 
effected, including the removal of a dome 
in the centre and new buildings added to 
the south. 

In view of the great interest which 
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attaches to this famous mansion, it is 
opportune to recall some of the historic 
recollections, not only of the former 
buildings which occupied the site on 
which Buckingham Palace is built, but 
of the general surroundings from the time 
of Charles I. In the reign of that monarch 
and for some time afterwards, one of the 
most popular places of entertainment in 
the Metropolis was the Mulberry Garden, 
which was situated on the very spot where 
the Palace now stands, and which derived 
its name from the fact that in 1609 James I. 
expended £935 for ‘‘embanking a piece 
of ground and for planting of mulberry- 
trees near the Palace of Westminster,” in 
order to encourage the manufacture of 
English silks. Excellent as was the 
intention, the silkworms did not thrive, 
and the enterprise proved a failure. The 
garden was afterwards devoted to public 
recreation, and also became a famous 
trysting-place. Evelyn, Pepys, and other 


writers of the time incidentally refer to 
visits paid to the favourite resort, and 
these give a truthful idea of the kind of 


life led at that period. 

Evelyn, writing on May 10, 1654, says: 
“* My Lady Gerard treated us at Mulberry 
Garden, now ye only place of refreshment 
about ye towne for persons of ye best 
quality to be exceedingly cheated at.” 
Ludlow, in his ‘‘ Memoirs,” states that 
Charles II. violated ‘‘at a debauch” in 
the Mulberry Garden his own order 
forbidding the drinking of healths, issued 
soon after the Restoration. Dryden used 
to frequent the place in order to obtain 
the famous mulberry tarts which he found 
so toothsome; and it was here, too, that . 
he used to meet Mrs. Reeve, the famous 
actress. Contemporary dramatists also 
made references to the place in their 
works ; but after a time it lost its popular- 
ity, for during Charles the Second’s reign 
Goring House, afterwards called Arlington 
House, was erected on the site. About 
1703 this building was demolished, and 
the land was sold to the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, the patron of Dryden, and he 
built Buckingham House, which, as has 
already been pointed out, was one of 
the most beautiful edifices in London. 
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That the situation at this period was a 
splendid one, is shown by a long letter 
written by the Duke of Buckingham to 
the Duke of Shrewsbury. In the course 
of his remarks the former says— 

‘The avenues to this house are along 
St. James’s Park, through rows of goodly 
elms on the one hand, and gay, flourishing 
limes on the other; that for coaches, this 
for walking, with the Mall lying between 


rHE 


them. 
that encompasses a square court, which 
has in the midst a great basin with 
statues and waterworks; and from _ its 
entrance rises all the way imperceptibly 
till we mount a terrace in the front of a 
large hall.” 


This reaches to my iron palisade 


After describing the beauties 
of the noble structure, the paintings, etc., 
the writer adds, ‘‘ Under the windows of 
this closet (of books) and greenhouse is 
a little wilderness full of blackbirds and 
nightingales.” 

The Duke died in 1721, and, his eldest 
son having predeceased him, the palatial 
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residence left to the Duchess (a 
natural daughter of James II. by Catherine 
Sedley) upon the condition that she did 
not marry again. Two years later it 
appears that the Prince and Princess of 
Wales (afterwards George II. his 
Consort) entered into negotiation for the 
purchase of the property, but nothing came 
of it. The Duchess (who on the anni- 
versary of the martyrdom of her grand- 


was 


and 


Photo. by King. 


THRONE-ROOM. 


father, Charles I., used to receive her 
guests in the grand drawing-room herself, 
in a chair of state and attired in 


left the house to 


seated 
the deepest mourning 


Lord Hervey, and eventually it was bought 


for £21,000 by George III., who removed 
there from St. James’s. The King and 
Queen became so much attached to the 
that they to 
James’s except temporarily for State 
functions. The building was settled on 
her Majesty in lieu of Somerset House, 
and henceforward became known as “the 


Queen’s House.” 


mansion never returned 


St. 
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One of the most interesting suites of 
rooms was that used as the library ; 
and it was here that Dr. Johnson met 
George III. in 1767. The great lexico- 
grapher was allowed to inspect the 
splendid collection of books, and_ his 
Majesty, having been informed of the 
frequent visits, expressed a desire to see 
him the next time he came. Boswell thus 
describes the interview: ‘‘ The next time 
that Johnson did come, as soon as he was 
fairly engaged with a book, on which, 
while he sat by the fire, he seemed quite 
intent, Mr. Barnard (the librarian) stole 
round to the apartment where the King 
was, and in obedience to his Majesty’s 
commands, mentioned that Dr. Johnson 
was in the library. His Majesty said 


THE BLUE 
would go to 


5 
Barnard took 
the 


stood on 
his Majesty 


and 

Mr. 

candles that 
and lighted 


leisure, 
which 


he was at 
him ; 

one of 
King’s 


upon 
the 
table 
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entered, Mr. 
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through a suite of rooms till they 
came to a private door in the library, of 
which his Majesty had the key. Being 
Barnard stepped forward 
hastily to Dr. Johnson, who was still 
in a profound study, and whispered 
him: ‘Sir, here is the King.’ Johnson 
started up and stood still. His Majesty 
approached him, and at once was 
courteously easy.” After recording the 
conversation which took place between 
the two on various literary topics, Boswell 
concludes: ‘During the whole of this 
interview Johnson talked to his Majesty 
with profound respect, but still in his 
firm, manly manner, with a sonorous 
voice, and never in that subdued tone 


which is commonly used at the levée and 


Photo. by King 


DRAWING-ROOM. 


in the drawing-room. After the King 
withdrew, Johnson showed himself highly 
pleased with his Majesty's conversation 
and gracious behaviour.” 





THE 


Both 
great 
subjects. 


the King and Queen took a 
the welfare of their 
They encouraged art, and were 


interest in 


acquainted with all matters relating to- 


commerce, etc. ‘Their graciousness and 
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THE 


affability gave much satisfaction to all 
those with whom they came in contact, as 
is evidenced by the numerous private letters 
written at the time, and which have since 
been made public. When the Gordon 
Riots were creating the gravest possible 
alarm in the Metropolis, several thousand 
troops were stationed round the Palace 
in view of any contingency which might 
arise; but owing to an oversight, no 
straw had been provided for the men to 
rest themselves on. On the King being 
informed, he, accompanied by one or 
two officers, went throughout the ranks, 
remarking, ‘“‘ My lads, my crown cannot 
purchase you straw to-night; but depend 
on it I have given orders that a sufficiency 
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shall be here to-morrow forenoon; as a 
substitute for the straw my servants will 
instantly serve you with a good allowance 
of wine and spirits, to make your situation 
as comfortable as possible; and I shall 


Photo, by King. 


PICTURE-GALLERY. 


keep you company myself until the morn- 
ing.” This he did; and when the mob 
was attempting to get into St. James’s 
Palace he declined to allow the soldiers 
to fire, ordering them to keep the rioters 


from the Queen’s house with their bayonets. 


The mob eventually became so daring as 
to take hold of the bayonets, defying the 
soldiers to fire or hurt them; but beyond 
this nothing further was attempted. Many 
other interesting events took place during 
this reign, one being the departure of 
Princess Charlotte from the Palace on the 
occasion of her marriage with 
Leopold of Saxe-Coburg — a 


Prince 
marriage 
which, it will be remembered, had such a 
pathetic and untimely termination; and 
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it is worthy of note that all the King’s 
children, with the exception of George IV., 
were born here. 

The present structure was designed for 
the latter monarch when he succeeded to 


the throne. It 
at first intended to 
demolish the _ build- 
ing entirely, but this, 
unfortunately, was not 


was 


THE STATE 
done. The Duke 
of Wellington, speaking in the House of 
Lords in ““T must say 
that, notwithstanding the expense which 
has been incurred in 

building the Palace, 

no 


1828, observed: 


Sovereign in 
Europe, I may even 
add perhaps no 
private individual, is 
so ill lodged as the 
King of this country.” 
Parliament, however, 
made the grant on the 
that 
shoutd 
repaired; 
the 
was a 


understanding 
the 
only be 
ahd, 

money 


Palace 


although 
voted 


considerable sum, it 
that 
much opposition 


was believed 


would have to be 


encountered if an 


entirely new building 


DRAWING-ROOM. 


THE BALL 
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was 
old 


erected ; 
structure 


therefore, some of the 
left standing and 
the former height and dimensions were 
retained. The result was inevitable. A 
mansion was erected which, while being 
commodious, had a 


was 


very inelegant appear- 
ance, especially the 
front facing the Park. 
On the late Queen’s 
accession the alter- 
ations already referred 
to were carried out, 
but afterwards other 
extensive additions 
were made at a cost 
of £150,000. ‘The 
Marble Arch, which 
was removed in 1851 
to the north - east 
corner of Hyde Park, 
formerly stood in 
front of the Palace. 
It is impossible to 
describe at length the 
numerous of 
the Palace, the 
salient 


Photo. by King. rooms 

but 
features may 
be pointed out. A conservatory formerly 
stood on the south side, but a chapel was 
erected there, and it was consecrated in 
1843 by the Archbishop of Canterbury. ‘The 


Photo. by King. 
AND CONCERT-ROOM. 












new east front and the garden front are of 
equal length, and in addition to the central 
entrance there are 


two side 


entrances. 





ST. JAMES’S PARK, AS SEEN FROM BUCKINGHAM PALACE. 


The old figures were removed, and on the 
wings were placed statues representing 
Morning, Noon, and Night, the Hours and 
the Seasons, and on the turrets are figures 
of Britannia and St. George, in addition to 
trophies and groups of flowers. Among the 
most important features of the Palace are 
the Throne-Room, the Ball and Concert 
Room, the State and Private 
and Drawing-Rooms, 

the numerous rooms used by 


Dining- 
Rooms 


Picture 
Gallery, the Grand Saloon, the 
Marble Hall and Grand Stair- 
case, the Library, and the 
Sculpture Gallery. The 
Entrance Hall contains a 
number of beautiful marble 
columns, while the Grand 
Staircase of white marble was 
decorated by The 
Library, containing a magnifi- 
cent collection of books, was 
during the early part of Queen 
Victoria’s reign used as a 
waiting-room for deputations, 
which, as soon as her Majesty 


the Sovereign, the 


Gruner. 


was ready to receive them, passed along 
the Sculpture Gallery (containing the busts 
of a number of statesmen and members 
of the royal family), and thence ascending 
by the Grand Staircase through the Green 
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Drawing-Room to the Throne-Room. The 
latter is very spacious, being over 60 ft. 
long. All these rooms are most sumptuously 
furnished ; while the crystal 
candelabra and the exquisite 
satin drapery, together with 
the elaborate scheme of decor- 
ation, have a most artistic and 
pleasing effect. The Throne- 
Room especially is most gor- 
geous. Here is placed the royal 
throne, under a canopy richly 
draped. The ceiling is emblaz- 
oned with arms, the walls are 
draped with crimson satin, the 
gilding is in the Italian style of 
the fifteenth century, and a 
marble frieze close to the ceil- 
ing represents the Wars of the 
Roses. The State Ball-Room, 
which was completed in 1856 
from designs by Pennethorne, was decorated 
by Gruner, and an idea of its magnificence 
may be had from the fact that it cost 
upwards of a quarter of a million sterling. 
The pictures in the Palace were chiefly 
collected by George IV., and comprise 
chefs W@cuvre representative of both 
ancient and modern those of 
the Dutch and Flemish predominating. 


schools, 





THE LAKE IN ST. JAMES’S PARK. 


Among the artists represented are the 
following : Rubens, Rembrandt, Mabuse, 
Diirer, Van Dyck, Mytens, Jansen, Cuyp, 
Hobbema, Ruysdael, Vandervelde, Potter, 
Berghem, Backhuysen, Reynolds, Watteau, 
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Lorraine, Poussin, Greuze, Granes, Sir 
W. Allen, Sir D. Wilkie, Sir P. Lely, 
Zoffany, Douw, Maes, Steen, Vander- 
meulen, Wouvermans, Teniers, and many 
others. 

The royal stables include a large riding- 
room, another expressly used for state 
harness, stables for a large number of 
horses, and houses for about forty 
The famous stage - coach, 
1762, was designed Sir 


carriages. 


which, in by 


W. Chambers, and painted by Cipriani 
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Palace were equal to a garden-party under 
the blue canopy of heaven and on the soft 
lawns of the gardens, where the wealth 
of colour produced by the brightest of 
summer costumes worn by the ladies, 
together with the splendid royal tent, 
striped with red and orange, and magni- 
ficently furnished, made the scene one of 
kaleidescopic beauty. It was at a garden- 
party, too, that the late Queen was seen 
at her best. Much of the state cere- 
monial was dispensed with, and as_ her 





THE MALL, WHERE THE QUEEN VICTORIA MEMORIAL IS TO BE ERECTED. 


with a series of emblematical subjects, is 
also housed here. The total cost of this 
coach was nearly £8000. 

The most secluded forty acres in the 
Metropolis are the magnificent gardens 
at the back of Buckingham Palace. No 
expense has been spared to make them 
as artistic as possible. The lake occu- 
pies five acres, and there is also a pavilion, 
the interior of which was decorated in 
classic subjects by the foremost painters 
of the Victorian era. The state concerts 
and balls which were held inside the 
Palace from time to time were brilliant 
in the extreme, owing to the lavish dis- 
play of diamonds worn by the invited 
but it is doubtful whether the 
painted ceilings and parquet floor of the 


guests ; 


Majesty made her tours round the gardens, 
everyone, owing to her gracious manner, 
soon felt at ease. Nothing could be more 
charming than these gatherings; and 
when the most distinguished guests had 
been formally presented to the Queen in 
the royal tent, everyone could practically do 
as he pleased. Members of the royal family 
talked freely with artists or politicians ; 
and while everything was carried on with 
the greatest decorum, there was a spirit 
of freedom which was necessarily always 
lacking at the more stately functions. 
Those who have been privileged to be 
present at some of these garden-parties 
state that what amused them more than 
anything else was to see the large number 
of persons who wished to be rowed by the 
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Queen’s watermen in their quaint costumes 
on the lake; and the gay scene was never 
brought to a conclusion until the sun was 
sinking in the western horizon. It is a 
pity, from the public point of view, that 
the Palace cannot be turned right about 
for the west side, with its noble 
bow - window and _ fine 
facades, is the most picturesque part of 
the whole structure. 

No account of the Palace would be 
complete without some reference to St. 
James’s Park and its surrcundings. In 
a former article I briefly referred to the 
circumstances under which the Park was 
reclaimed by Henry VIII., and how it 
came to be a sort of royal recreation- 
ground. But it will be interesting to 
point out that in the time’ of Charles II. 
old maps of London showed that there 
was on the north side, in addition to 
St. James’s Palace, Cleveland House and 
the Spring Garden; on the eastside, the 
Horse Guard, Tiltyard, the famous Cock- 
pit, and the old Admiralty Office; while 
on the two remaining sides were Birdcage 
Walk, Rosamond’s Pond, Duck Island, 
and the Decoy. There was a canal which 
ran straight across from opposite the 
Cockpit, near the Horse Guard, to a 
point where Buckingham Palace now 
stands; while the Mall is shown as being 
planted with trees. Among the most inno- 
cent pleasures of the ‘‘ Merrie Monarch” 
was the keeping of a large aviary, which 
occupied the space between Buckingham 
Gate and Storey’s Gate. The keeper was 


face, 
columns, its 


Ve 
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Edward Storey, after whom the gate was 
probably named, and the cages, which 
contained a large number of British and 
foreign birds, were placed among the 
trees which lined the route. The Park 
also contained a number of rare animals, 
which caused it to be a favourite haunt ct 
the Court. In many of the works of the 
English poets and writers, 
made to St. James's Park, and especially 
to Rosamond’s Pond, the latter of which 
obtained an unenviable notoriety in con- 
sequence of the large number of 
suicides which took place there. Swift, 
in his letters to Stella, refers to the Park 
and to the skating which was there intro- 
duced into England. 

Now that the proposal to erect a national 
memorial to Queen Victoria at the end of 
the Mall in front of Buckingham Palace 
has been decided upon, ‘‘a great archi- 
tectural and scenic change ”—to adopt the 
expressive phrase used by Mr. A. J. Balfour 
when addressing the influential meeting held 
recently at the Mansion House in support 
of the scheme—will be brought about. It 
is intended, according to the latest inform- 
ation, to widen the roadway at the end of 
the Mall and in front of the Palace, so 
that the memorial shall not have a cramped 
appearance; and when the scheme is 
carried out—assuming the arch which it 
is suggested should be erected about 
opposite to Carlton House Terrace—the 
Mall will then resemble in some degree 
the broad Sieges-Allee, or Avenue of 
Victory, in Berlin. 
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THE EXCELLENT 


JOYS OF YOUTH. 


By MARY E, MANN, 


Author of 


“* Among 


the Syringas,” etc. 











* No head without its nimbus of gold-coloured 


light.” 

E had that delicately tinted, infantine 
complexion which only accom- 
panies red hair; his eyes were brightly 
blue; his features well chiselled, with the 
exception of the lips, which had a 
habitually swollen look, and were loosely 
held together. He came down to break- 
fast in a not very agreeable mood, for 
he had been drinking for the last week, 
and this was the first time he had been 
thoroughly sober for that period. His 
head ached, his tongue hot and 
leathery; he kept his hands in his 
trousers pockets because they shook 
heavily, and he did not want the lodging- 

house servant to see. 

The pockets were quite empty. He 
could not tell where the last few pounds 
had gone—if he had lost them at that 
game of poker he remembered playing 
before he fell asleep, or if they had been 
stolen since. He did not remember, and 
it would be worse than useless to inquire. 
Not a penny was left to him, and he had 
not a notion where a penny was to come 
from—even to pay for the breakfast which 
he had no appetite to eat. 

With an unaccustomed gloom upon 
his face, he stood and looked at the 
meal spread for him for several minutes 
before he sat down to table. There 
was smoked haddock, and he shook his 
head at it; scrambled eggs, and having 
looked at the dish he hastily covered it 
from sight. Beneath the sideboard a few 
bottles of soda-water were lying. He 
opened one and, there being no glass 
at hand, poured the contents into his 
breakfast-cup, and drank with a thirst 


was 


46 


which threatened the cup as wel] as what 
it held. 
Then he sat down to the table 
stared at his reflection in the teapot. 
“God! What a fool I’ve been,” he 
said. ‘And what the devil am I going 
to do now?” 


and 


Two or three letters lay beside his 
plate; he flicked them apart with his 
shaking finger. ‘ Bills—bills—bills ! ” 
he said. ‘‘ All bills!” 

Unopened, he chucked them one by 
one into the fire, but stopped at the last. 
““A lawyer’s fist,” he said, regarding the 
ominously legal - looking hand - writing. 
“Someone threatening proceedings again. 
Let ’em proceed!” 

He was about to throw that com- 
munication also in the fire, but paused 
in the act, and laid it down by his plate 
again, putting another plate on the top of 
it to conceal it from his sight. 

He took up the knife, old and worn and 
sharpened at the point, which lay by the 
loaf of bread, and looked at its edge. 

“This is how poor Fleming got out 
of the scrape,” he said. ‘‘And Fleming 
wasn’t in a worse hole than | am.” 

But he turned the knife upon the bread 
instead of his own throat, and having 
begun with an expression of distaste 
upon the salt fish, his appetite arrived 
with eating, and, that dish disposed of, he 
attacked the buttered eggs, and found him- 
self in a fair way to make a good meal. 
For, in spite of his intemperate habits, 
he had an invariably good appetite — an 
almost indomitable cheerfulness also. The 
inability to take himself and his misfortunes 
seriously had been at the bottom of all his 
failures. With his family history and his 
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temperament he 
disaster; but he 


was foreordained 


to 
met it smiling, and with 
the courage which was more the outcome 
of indifference than of heroism. 

“Which is the way to the workhouse, 
Polly ?” he inquired of the little lodging- 
house servant who came to clear the table. 

He had filled his pipe and had turned 


his chair to the fire. His blue eyes shone 


‘“* Which is the way to the workhouse, Polly ?” 
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** What 
work’us ? ” 
seized the 
the remains of 
other. 


you got to do wi’ th’ 
Polly asked resentfully, and 
bread under one 


the 


arm 
under 


and 
haddock the 
“If folks have no money and don’t want 
to starve what do they do ?.” 
puffing at his pipe. 
‘“They work,” said Polly laconically ; 


he asked, 


he inquired of the little lodging-house servant 


who came to clear the table. 


as brightly, his red hair was watered as care- 
fully free of curl, his person was as neat and 
spruce and daintily cared for as if he had 
been the most immaculate of mothers’ sons. 

Polly, at her first place, and with an 
unbeunded admiration and regard for the 
lodger who, if he did make a sight of 
work splashing about in his bath, was 
always free of his shillings and full of his 
fun, looked at the young man distrustfully. 


pushed the door with her foot, 
deposited the dishes in the yard-wide 
hall beyond, and retvrned for the rest 
of the breakfast-things. 

“ They work if they’re iucky and born 
poor,” he said. “ But if they’re like me 
they can’t work, Polly, because they don’t 
know how, and no one will give them 
the chance to learn. No. It’ll have to 
ve the workhouse, Polly.” 


open 
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Upon which Polly snuffled loudly, and 
her tears fell—splash—upon the plates she 
was carrying away. It was not the first 
time that the workhouse had been threat- 
ened; the dread of her life was that the 
threat should be carried into effect.. So 
she cried, and her poor little red hands 
shook as she shuffled the plates together. 

** Here’s a letter,” she snuffled. 

‘Fling it on the fire, Polly.” 

“°’Tain’t opened. I ’ont, 
should ope your letters.” 

** Ope it for me, then.” 

So the little maid-of-all-work opened, 
and, in obedience to his orders, she being 
a sixth-standard scholar, and not stumbling 
once at a hard word, read the letter. 

And as she read, the young man sat 
upright in his chair, pulled the pipe from 
lips which had fallen open in astonish- 
ment, and fixed unblinking eyes of 


then. You 


innocent blue upon the handmaiden. 
For in legal phraseology, the sense of 
which, if not the words, wasasore stumbiing- 
block to Polly, the letter set forth that by 
the death of a certain James Playford, 


legatee under the will of Mr. Daniel 
Thrower’s uncle, a sum of money had been 
released which now, according to the said 
will, was to be divided between the said 
uncle’s nephews and nieces. Due deduc- 
tion having been made for this and that, 
Mr. Daniel Thrower’s share was found to 
amount to the sum of £98 17s. 6d., for 
which a cheque was herewith enclosed. 

‘“Do you mean to say he’s sent the 
money ?” Mr. Daniel Thrower demanded, 
in the accents of incredulity. 

“There ain’t no money—not a farden— 
only a bit o’ paper,” Polly said, with 
disappointment. 

Dan seized the cheque from her hand. 
“All right!” he said; ‘‘I shan’t go to 
that institution wé@ spoke of just yet, 
Polly. We’ve got another chance, my girl.” 

Truth to say, he had had several in his 
life, but this seemed to him the happiest 
which hadever befallen. After each drunken 
outburst he made resolution that it should 
be the last, and remained a strictly tem- 
perate person till the madness seized him 
again. The resolution he made as he sat 
gazing at the cheque he held in his hand, 
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being the last, was the one he meant to 
keep. Years ago an elder brother had 
gone out to New South Wales, had bought 
some land there, and had prospered. He 
was not a very sympathetic brother, and 
had not responded to the suggestion that 
the ungain-doing Dan should take him- 
self, his bad fortune, his unsatisfactory 
habits, also to New South Wales to settle 
down beside him. 

Dan was of opinion, however, that, once 
there, this brother would find a difficulty 
in getting rid of him. He thought with 
longing of that clean and healthy life, the 
escape from the slough into which his 
feet would always wander while he remained 
here. The means to escape he now held 
in his hand! 

‘‘Here I keep on sinking, sinking!” 
Dan said to himself, illustrating the process 
with a movement of the hand which held 
the cheque. ‘‘ Bill—he’s as hard as nails, 
but he’ll hold me up. I shall begin over 
again. I shall be free of this infernal 
imbroglio. I shall write my name on a 
clean page——” 

He would not stop to repent ; he would 
look out the first steamer that sailed; he 
would pay his debts—they were not, after 
all, many, for he had a constitutional ob- 
jection to cheating people, and always paid 
when he could. He would say good-bye to 
the man for whose friendship’s sake he had 
come here, and would shake the dust of 
the miserable little town where he had 
played the fool of late from his feet. It 
was three or four days, he remembered, 
since he had seen the friend of whom he 
thought; he would have news to take 
him now! So slipping the letter which ~ 
contained the cheque into his pocket, he 
walked out into the April sunshine of the 
little High Street and betook himself to 
Gunton’s lodgings. 

Gunton was the not altogether satis- 
factory assistant to the one doctor in the 
place. Going thus early, he would catch 
him before he started on his rounds. 

No need to hurry, Dan! Before the 
good people of Hayford should see again 
the young doctor flying round on his long 
legs to visit the pauper patients, or clatter- 
ing in Dr. Owen's tall gig over the 
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cobble-stones of the High Street on his 
way to those invalids of least consider- 
ation who were entrusted to his care, the 
last trump should sound. 

He was not in the little sitting-room 
where Dan and he had smoked so many 
pipes together. The visitor was striding 
across the passage to the bed-room, also on 
the ground-floor, when the landlady issued 
therefrom ; and the landlady was in tears. 
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and no one could say where you was; 
and now he have sent me to fetch you, 
whatever happen, and to say as he’s 
a-dyin’!” 

“It’s one of his jokes,” Dan said; but 
he had grown grey about the lips, and the 
tips of his fingers tingled. 

He pushed open the bed-room door, 
half expecting to be greeted by a 


smothered laugh from Gunton, and a 


“7 promise,” Dan said. 


‘‘T have kep’ these apartments respect- 
able and comt’table, and not a week unlet, 
these seventeen year come Michaelmas,” 
she sobbed. ‘‘And never have I had a 
death in ’em before.” 

Dan recoiled before the word. ‘ Death?” 
he said. 

And she repeated the word. ‘Poor 
Mr. Gunton, he have had one of his 
throats, and he was took worse yesterday 
morning. He kep’ askin’ for you, Sir, 


whispered account of the last trick he’d 
served the old woman. 

But Gunton, poor fellow, who had laughed 
and played his foolish jests, and got into 
mischief industriously all through his short 
life, had laid his mirth aside to-day. He 
had done but indifferently weil the few 
tasks allotted him, shirking them when he 
could—the business he had on hand was 
a very serious one, and there was no 
slipping out of it. He had got to die. 
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He told his friend so in so many 
words. ‘“‘ What’s o’clock now ?” he asked. 
“Eleven? By two I shall be dead.” 

Dan tried not to believe. ‘‘I’ll go for 
the doctor—I ’1l fetch a nurse!” he said. 

The other stayed him with his difficult 
speech. ‘ Don’t time. It’s no 
good,” he said. ‘‘ I’ve seen men die like 
this. I know. Owen was here till ten 
minutes ago. I told him last night it was 
all up. You know what an old ass it is— 
he wouldn’t listen. He listensnow. He’s 
wired for ——” (naming a man locally 
celebrated in the profession). ‘‘ He’s 
driven himself to Fakenham for a nurse. 
I shall be dead before they get here. I 
told him so—the old ass! He’s wired 
for my mother—she’ll be too late. You 
can say I sent my love, Dan Ss 


waste 


All this in a hoarse voice, interrupted 
by loud and. painful breathing, and now 
and again by a short, rough cough. 

““] didn’t know you were seedy, old 
man! I’d have come at once,” Dan said. 
“I’ve been on the spree again for a day 
orso. It’s the end. I’m not going to 


play the fool that fashion any more !” 


“The end of my sprees!” poor 
Gunton said. ‘‘ We’ve had one or two 
together, Dan. Don’t look at me. I 
ain’t pleasant to watch. Sorry. It won’t 
be for long. Dan—my watch and studs, 
and a chain I never wore—they ’re”—he 
lifted a fevered hand and tried to point 
to a little heap of trinkets lying on the 
drawers at the foot of the bed—*‘ they’re 
for you. Take them, will you? Take 
them now.” 

Dan nodded. ‘“I’ll take ’em, thank 
you, old man,” he said, and sobbed 
suddenly. ‘* Don’t worry, Ted. Don’t 
try to talk, dear boy.” 

“T’ve got to. You know about Kitty. 
I was going to marry her next week. I 
took her away from the shop—made her 
give up her living. She’s bought things 
to marry me. She can’t pay for them. 
You—you ‘ 

A struggle here, upon which Dan, in 
spite of himself, turned his back. 

‘“‘T know,” he said brokenly. 
for them. I’ll see to her. 
right, Ted.” 


“Tl pay 
It'll be all 
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“No! My mother,” the dying boy said ; 
“tell her. She won’t be pleased. Ask her 
to give Kitty a hundred pounds from me— 
with my love. Promise—promise.” 

“T promise,” Dan said. ‘‘ Anything— 
anything, dear old man. I know what 
you’ll want done—don’t, for God’s sake, 
talk any more.” 

But for another hour of misery, of 
battling for breath, hideous to suffer and 
heart - breaking to witness, ‘he would 
attempt to talk, irrationally at times, but 
now and again with a startling coherence. 
His mind ran on that gift of a hundred 
pounds. He sent message after message 
to the little shop-girl for whom, with the 
senseless prodigality of such youth, he 
had proposed to fling away his future. 
Again and again he adjured his friend 
to tell his mother what a good little girl 
Kitty was, how she had stuck to him and 
been a brick. 

They said he was a clever fellow in 
his profession, the long - haired, long- 
legged young doctor, with his harum- 
scarum ways and his ready laugh. He 
had made a true diagnosis of his own 
case. Before doctors and nurses could 
be got to him he was dead. 

“‘ Don’t look at me,” was the last he said. 
‘Pull the sheet over my face—don’t look.” 

And so, with the thoughtfulness for 
others which had proclaimed him Gentle- 
man in that inferior society where it had 
pleased him to move, he hid his suffering 
from the man who sat weeping like a 
woman beside him, and died. 


It was Dan, his face blurred and swollen 
by crying, usually darkened and- 
subdued red hair proclaiming its curly 
nature in all the fierceness of its roseate 
hue—Dan, at that moment would 
rather have been in any other place on 
earth—who received the bereaved mother, 
led her to the door of the death-chamber, 
and retired in miserable solitude to await 
the interview, to avoid which he would 
gladly have blown out his brains. 

She came to him at last, a long, lean 
woman who had bent a stubborn back to 
many sorrows. A meek, unsubdued woman. 
The lankiness of limb, and the lankness 


his 


who 
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of feature and hair, sufficiently pleasing 
in poor Ted, stretched forth at his long 
length yonder, were not such agreeable 
characteristics in the mother. Narrow 
face—narrow nature. In the thin features, 


Ske spread the watch, the chain, the sleeve-links . 


contracted nostrils, close, small mouth, Dan 
might have read poor hope for Kitty. 

“‘T have taken his jewellery,” she said 
in her toneless voice. - ‘‘I thought it best 
not to leave it about in a lodging-house. 
I miss a ring—a ring I gave him on his last 


birthday. Can you tell me where itis ?” 
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She spread the watch, the chain, the 
sleeve-links, a certain pearl stud which 
Dan had noticed once or twice in his shirt 
when poor Gunton wore evening clothes, 
upon the table—all the poor, invaluable 


. upon the table. 


trifles which had lain on the drawers in 
that pathetic little heap bequeathed to the 
dead man’s friend. ‘‘ The ring is miss- 
ing, you see,” she said. She tied up the 
spare white handkerchief 
and slipped them into the pocket of her 
dress. 


articles in a 
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“Everything of his has become doubly 
precious to me,” she said. ‘‘ Perhaps you 
will be so good as to make inquiries about 
the ring.” 

Dan roused himself. Here his 
opportunity. “I think the ring ” he 
began. ‘I think he gave the ring to 
Kitty, you know—the girl he was 
engaged to,” he got out. 

‘*Engaged ?” the lady repeated. ‘* My 
boy engaged—and without my know- 
ledge!” 

‘* We don’t tell our mothers everything, 
I’m afraid,” Dan said. He madea ghastly 
attempt to smile, to get back to his habitual 
easy manner, which had forsaken him. 
‘**Twouldn’t be for our mothers’ peace of 
mind 7 

She interrupted him with cold dislike. 
“‘ 1 know nothing of you and your mother,” 
she said. ‘I know that there was perfect 
confidence between my son and me.” 

It was hard after that to tell her the 
story, but he told it, and saw her narrow 
face change from its frozen grieving to a 
still more frozen anger. She would not 
believe, or she affected not to believe, 
the story. A girl out of a little country 
shop to marry—her boy! 

“You have no right to take away his 
character so, and he not here to defend 
himself!” she said. ‘* He —I perceive 
that he has consorted with low company 
since he has been here; but he is a 
gentleman — my son—by birth and 
education.” 

“He was a gentleman,” Dan said 
gently. Was — was— Ted was! Ted, 
who had been so alive, so “in it” in the 
jovial sense always— was! The word 
choked poor Dan, but he stumbled on, 
and told of the poor fellow’s last charge 
to him, his last request to his mother. 

Sometimes, in his, confidential moments, 
Ted had spoken of this mother of his: 
“She is a good woman,” he had said; “I 
suppose she never did, or said, or thought 
a wicked thing in her life.” 

She might be good, but she had now a 
heart as hard as the nether millstone. 
She did not choose to credit the story. 
She would not do her dear son’s memory 
such an insult as to believe it. She looked 


was 
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with suspicion as well as dislike upon the 
poor friend with the rumpled red _ hair, 
with the fair skin, blurred and mottled, as 
such fair skins are wont to be, by his 
weeping. It was quite possible, she told 
herself in her miserable little wisdom, that 
he had made up the tale for his own ends. 
The hundred pounds was for himself, or 
at least he would share it. She would not 
believe ; and presently she would hear no 
more. 

‘*T must now really ask you to leave 
me alone,” she said. ‘‘ Your good feeling 
will show you that I have enough to bear.” 

“And you refuse to do this last thing 
poor Ted asked of you?” Dan said at last. 

“I have no proof that he asked it,” she 
answered. 

And with that insult ringing in his ears, 
Dan went. 

He pulled the door to upon her with a 
muttered oath on his lips; but he was not 
so enraged as another man would have 
been in his place. The “ old girl” wasn’t 
behaving well; but in Dan’s experience, 
so many people did not behave well; and 
as it happened, the thing could be put 
right. If it had been yesterday, how 
helpless he would have been in the 
emergency ! But old Playford’s death 
had come just in the nick of time. As 
for himself and his chance —his last 
chance—well! He looked across at that 
other door behind which Ted lay. Ted and 
he had stuck together through ill report 
and good, had helped each other out of 
many a scrape, had had such good times! 

Dan looked for a moment at the closed 
door, then stepped across’the yard of 
matting and opened it. 

Many a time he had run in without 
waiting for admission to his friend’s 
lodgings, had pushed open the door to 
call a word to the young doctor, already 
gone to bed or not yet got up, perhaps. 
So once more he opened the door far 
enough to admit his red head, and looked 
in. Ted was dead, he knew, but it takes 
time to reconcile us to the fact that the 
dead are also deaf, senseless, past grieving 
or comfort. 

“Tt’s all right, old man; don’t you 
worry. I’ll see to it,” Dan said. 
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By 


oe now and then some terrible 
accident only too vividly reminds 
us of the dangers which attend the bring- 
ing of coal from its hidden depths. A 


A SCENE AT 


SENGHENITH 


WILFRED MARK WEBB. 





chapters show not only a serious increase 
in the difficulties met with, but remarkable 
ingenuity in combating them and success 
in limiting the chances of fatal explosions. 


COLLIERY. 


The top of the pit, with men descending. 


case in point is the recent explosion at 
Senghenith, in the South Wales 
field, with the lamentable life 
which. followed. There must always, it 
seems, be grave risks under the circum- 
stances in which the miners find them- 
selves, while little, doubt exists but that 
the gross carelessness, not to say culpable 
foolhardiness, of individuals is responsible 
for many disasters and deaths. 

The history of coal-mining in 
country is a 


coal- 
loss of 


this 


long one, and its later 


That coal was used by Roman invaders 
is pretty clear, while we have records 
concerning it dating from Henry the 
Third’s time, and evidence that most of 
the principal coal districts were worked 
by the reign of Edward I. 
however, the pits were so shallow that 


For centuries, 


little difficulty in ventilating them was 
experienced, and though there must have 
been some danger fram carbonic acid gas 
or choke-damp, there were not sufficient 
accumulations of marsh - gas, or light 
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carburetted hydrogen, the dreaded fire- 
damp of the mine, to cause any serious 
explosions. 

This marsh-gas is one of the chief com- 
ponents of the ordinary coal-gas we use 
for lighting purposes, being present in 
about the same quantities as pure hydrogen. 
Like coal-gas and hydrogen, the marsh- 
gas, or fire-damp, forms an extremely 
explosive mixture with atmospheric air, 
and those who have seen the effects of 
taking a candle to look for the leak in 
a gas-pipe can well imagine the results 
of explosions upon a much larger scale in 
the confined galleries of a coal-mine. 

Marsh-gas owes its name to the fact that 
it may be seen rising to the surface of 








THE STEEL-MILL. 
On holding the flint to the right-hand wheel ana 
turning the handle, sparks were produced. 

water below which vegetable matter is 
undergoing decomposition, as is pre-emi- 
nently the case in swamps. The fire-damp 
liberated in mines, sometimes gradually 
from pores in the coal, sometimes suddenly 
in huge quantities from a newly penetrated 
fissure, it is imagined, was given off during 
the original formation of the coal from 
the dead remains of plants of which it is 
composed. The term “damp” we owe 
to Germans who came to the country to 
mine for metals in times past,.their word 
for “‘ vapour” being damp/. 

Unfortunately, marsh-gas has no smell 
by which its presence can be recognised, 
though a fairly high temperature is neces- 
to explode it when it is mixed with air. 
A jet of it can, of course, be lighted with 


‘ 


safety, just as an ordinary gasburner is 


ignited. A piece of red-hot iron will not 
fire a mine: to do this the metal must reach 


a white heat or a flame be substituted for it. 


FIRE-DAMP. 





DAVY’S FIRST EXPERIMENTAL LAMPS. 
They were used to show that fire-damp will not 
become ignited by 2 candle when entering a lamp 

through tubes of small bore. 


It is easy to see that naked lights must 
sooner or later have been done away with, 
for even the most thorough system of 
ventilation cannot with certainty rid the 
mine of fire-damp, and there are other 
quite as potent reasons, as we shall see, for 
banishing them entirely. 

The first recorded disaster with fire- 
damp did not occur until after the Tudor 
dynasty had come to an end, and the first 
big accident not until a hundred years or 
so later. Then at Gateshead thirty lives 
were lost, one youth being blown up a 








MORE CAREFULLY MADE MODELS. 


Both are upon the tube principle, and the larger 
ts a horn lantern. 
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shaft 360 ft. deep by the force of the 
explosion. In the year 1708 at Fatfield 
sixty - nine lives were lost, and on this 


= 


A PIECE OF DAVY’S APPARATUS. 

lt showed that a metal coil may so quickly conduct 

away heat as to preclude the ignition of inflam- 

mable gas upon the opposite side to that on which 
at ts actually burning. 
occasion two of the victims were carried 
to the surface, a distance of 342 ft. 

It was at this colliery twenty-four years 
after that the fire-lamp was introduced 
as a practical aid to ventilation. The 
apparatus consisted of an iron cradle full 
of burning coals, let down the shaft, which, 
by heating the air, caused it to ascend 
rapidly, and created a draught. This 
plan was, however, considered too danger- 
ous to adopt in the “ fiery mines of the 
North.” 

According to Galloway, a safer modi- 
fication of this plan was used on the 
Continent and introduced into this 
country, where the furnace was above 
ground, or supplied with a tall chimney 
from which tubes ran into the shaft, and 
up which the impure air from the mine 
was drawn. In many 
mines which were not 
particularly danger- 
ous, a furnace was 
built at the bottom 
of the shaft 
with very marked 
effect upon the ven- 
tilation. 

The management 
of the current of air 
thus created soon 
received attention, 
and at first it was 
thought sufficient to 
bring it through the galleries where the 
miners were actually at work. 


upcast 


eee 


\ METAL BOX WITH 


NARROW SLITS. 
Davy proved that gas 
within will not be tgnited 
by a flame without, and 


vice-versa. 


This plan, 


” 


expressively called “‘ face-airing,” though it 
may have added materially to the physical 
comfort of the workers, yet made no pro- 
vision for sweeping out dangerous gases 
from neglected portions of the mine, where 
they accumulated with disastrous effects. 
‘*Coursing the air” was another step in 
the right direction, whereby, through the 
introduction of barriers and doors, the 
current was made to sweep through the 
whole of the workings. 

At this stage, in 1763 the steel-mill was 
invented, seen in our Illustration. On 
holding a flint to the wheel and turning 
the handle a shower of sparks can be 
obtained, and by the light of these the 
miner had to do his work, instead of using 
the more luminous, but deadly, candle. 


\ 


» 


A FURTHER STAGE IN THE FVOLUTION 
OF THE SAFETY-LAMP. 


in these lamps perforated metal was used, 
instead of narrow tubes, to admit air. 


Even the sparks were not absolutely 
safe, and “firemen” were constantly 
employed to test the air of the mines, 
and where they found fire-damp, to explode 
it from time to time in the following way 
A candle was fastened to a small board, 
provided with a string, and lighted in a 
safe place. Then the fireman, who was 
dressed in thick flannel, with his head and 
hands protected, crouched down in a 
small hole dug in the workings charged 
with fire-damp, and covering himself over 
with a board, pulled the candle towards 
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him by means of the string, and fired the 
explosive mixture. 

The beginning of last century found the 
mines in the most dangerous condition 
that they have ever reached. Coursing 
the air had little effect when the shafts 
were half a mile apart and the current 
had to pass along thirty miles or more of 
galleries. Large sheets of flame often 
spread over the furnace at the foot of the 
upcast shaft, and on occasion the fire had 
to be put out on the spur of the moment 
to avert a catastrophe. 

Relighting the furnace was always a 
trouble, a favourable ‘opportunity not 
being found sometimes for several weeks. 
It was done by 
means of tar and 
so forth, which was 
set on fire by throw- 
ing a red-hot iron 
ring down the shaft. 

The lighting of 
mines by the steel- 
mills proved an ex- 
pensive item, for 
Galloway quotes 
#,60 a month as the 
cost of maintaining 
a hundred of them. 
Now began a series 
of attempts to 
remedy matters, 
none of which were 
of importance, so 
A near approach to the far as immediate 

a ae results went; while 
some bordered on the idiotic. 

One man whose zeal was greater than 
his knowledge of chemistry, but possibly 
less than the cost of his process, suggested 
sweeping out the mines with oxygenated 
muriatic acid. More sensible was the 
employment of a hot cylinder at the mouth 
of the upcast shaft, instead of the risky 
furnace. Another idea was to illumine the 
miue by reflected light, and to ventilate it 
with steam. As may be imagined, the first 
part did not come off, but jets of steam 
forced into the upcast shaft were advan- 
tageously used. 

About the year 1811 a medical man 
invented a glass lamp, fed with air by 





LAMP WITH CLOSELY 
COILED WIRE AS A 
PROTECTION. 


FIRE-DAMP. 


means of a bellows, and afterwards by 
means of valves, which were not, how- 


ever, a success. Humboldt’s enclosed 
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GAUZE-COVERED MODELS. 
This stage practically gives us the safety-lamp. 


lamp, of course, went out so soon as the 
air within it became exhausted, and was 
of little practical value. 

Explosions continued to happen with 
alarming frequency, in spite of further 
improvements in ventilation by means of 
“splitting the air”—that is, dividing the 
current—and by introducing several dif- 
ferent currents. At last a society of 


influential people was formed with the 
idea of finding some means of radically 


lessening the dangers. Being approached 
upon the matter, Sir Humphry Davy threw 
himself heart and soul into the work of 
making a safety-lamp, and from the very 
first was sanguine of success. 

He found that if the air was supplied to 
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PORTABLE FORMS. 

The example of the right-hand side ts to all 
intents and purposes the Davy Lamp as tt was 
introduced. 

a lamp by means of metal tubes of a 
certain smallness of diameter, the flame 
inside would not explode fire-damp outside. 
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Our Illustration 


shows two experi- 
mental lamps, the 
first of an interesting 
series of relics pre- 
served at the Royal 
Institution, which are 
provided with tubes 
of small The 
specimen on the 
right - hand side is 
very rough — put 
together probably by 
Davy himself with the 
help of sealing-wax. 

Going on with his 
work, the great 
experimenter inde- 
pendently demon- 
strated the facts, put 


bore. 


TWO EARLY 
rHE 


on record by another observer, that coils 
of wire and narrow metal bars may so 
quickly conduct away the heat of a flame 
or small explosion upon one side of them 
as to prevent the ignition of explosive gas 


A NIGHT SHIFT OF 


upon the other. Our 
next Illustrations 
show the actual coil 
and metal cage which 
were used 

A further stage is 
represented by a 
number of lamps 
perforations 
substituted for 

giving 


where 
were 
tubes, them 
the appearance of 
nutmeg-graters on a 
magnified scale. 
These were followed 
by a particularly 
interesting model 
where the flame was 
protected by a chim- 
ney 
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TYPES PUT UPON 
MARKET. 


of coiled wire, 
From this it was 
not a very long jump to a protecting 
covering of gauze, as depicted, while the 
addition of supports, with a ring at the 
top by which to hold the 


shown on page 


apparatus, 


SENGHENITH MINERS. 


They are carrying their safety-lamps. 
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practically gives us the Davy Lamp. In 


the next Illustration we show two early 


types put upon the market, in which there 


IN THE DOVER COAL-MINE, 


Men at work below ground with thetr lamps. 


is some amount of glass. The fine bust 
of Davy are so fortunate 
as to be able to reproduce is one in 
bronze, recently presented to the Royal 
Institution by Dr. 
Messel, and stands 
at the top of the 
principal staircase. 
We can _ only 
allude in passing 
to the claim that 
George Stephen- 
son independently 
invented the 
safety-lamp. A 
great stir was made 
by it at the time, 
but most recent 
writers are fain to 
allow that the 
important prin- 
ciples were 
borrowed from 
Davy’s lamp. 
Stephenson’s | ori- 
ginal lamp depended upon the fact 
that a mixture of fire-damp and air 
must remain for an appreciable time in 


which we 


FIRE- 


DAMP. 


contact with a flame, and by hurrying the 
air rapidly past the lighted wick by means 
of the draught created by a tall glass 
chimney, the chances 
of explosion were 
greatly lessened. 

The poor light 
from the safety-lamp 
has always been a 
drawback, but as an 
indicator of the 
presence of fire-damp 
by the behaviour of 
the flame it will 
always make itself 
useful, and through 
this property alone 
it has saved a multi- 
tude of lives. 

In the form = in 
which it was _ pro- 
duced it is no longer 
safe in the very rapid 
currents of air now 
caused by modern 
ventilation. A case remedies this, and we 
get the “tin-can Davy.” The miners in 
the North still, however, call their lamps 
“Geordies,” after Stephenson. The 


DRIVING A HEADING, 
Another view of the Dover pit. 


photograph of a night shift of miners, 
many of whom perished at Senghenith, 
shows them with their lamps, and the 
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AN ELECTRIC LAMP FOR MINERS. 


This ts worked upon the accumulator system. 


pictures taken under-ground in the pits 
being sunk at Dover will give an idea of 
how the lamps are placed when in use. 
Several improved types have been intro- 
duced, and those which are commonly 
used in this country number three, being 
the Marsaut,” the ‘* Mueseler,” and 
the “Clanny.” The last-mentioned has 
but one gauze, while 
the first has two and 
the third is provided 
with a chimney. 

Mr. Robson 
Makepeace 
kindly quoted the 
number of lamps 
in use in the North 
Staffordshire, 
Cheshire, and 
Shropshire district : 
22,000 in all. Of 
these 17,000 
“* Marsauts,” a fact 
which supports the 
opinion that these 
are the best; 40c0 
‘* Mueselers,” 


has 


are 


are 


and 1000 only are AT 


** Clannies.” 


——— 


A PRIMARY BATTERY LAMP. 


This ts also specially designed for use in mines. 

Electric miners’ lamps are also upon 
the market, though at present there 
does not seem to be much demand for 
them. the first being 
provided with a secondary battery, or 
accumulator, which, when freshly charged 
with electricity, will last for eight or ten 
hours. The second is a primary battery 


We represent two : 


THE AIR SHAFT AND PUMP. 


This is also taken in the pit which its being sunk at Dover. 
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lamp, in which sulphuric acid acts on zinc, 
which has to be renewed after about six 
hours. A third type is the so-called dry 
battery, which gets as near to 
an impossibility as may be, and 
in which there is no actual fluid, 
this being replaced by moist 
sawdust, or some other absorb- 
ent substance. This goes on 
working until the battery is 
exhausted, and a new one has 
then to be introduced. In some 
mines electric installations have 
been set up, but this method 
of lighting does not spread so 
rapidly as might be expected. 
‘Themost modern improvement 
in ventilation has been the 
introduction of fans, revolving 
at high or low speeds, which 
have older 
furnaces and jets of steam. 
As we have hinted, there is 
another danger which is obvi- 
ated byasafety-lamp. Small particles of any 
inflammable substance suspended in the air 
are liable to cause an explosion. 


replaced the 


As might 


be expected, coal-dust is no ‘exception to 
the rule, and in the recent accident at 
Senghenith the explosion, if not originally 
caused by dust, was carried into the various 
parts of the mine by it. 


BUST OF SIR HUMPHRY 
DAVY. 
Presented to the Royal Insti- 
tution by Dr. Messel. 


After combustion, carbonic acid gas, the 
result of it, fills the mines as a/ter-damp, 
and this is quite as fatal in its effects on 

life, suffocating any miners who 
may have escaped death by the 
explosion. The work of would- 
be rescuers is hampered by its 
presence, and in the picture of 
the ambulance-men at Sen- 
ghenith it will be noted that 
their faces are tied up. 

It is probable that 
firing,” 


‘ shot- 
which is apparently a 
species of blasting, fired the 
Senghenith mine, done at an 
improper time. The careless- 
ness of the men is proverbial, 
and their contempt for danger, 
until it absolutely overtakes 
them, is_ perfectly 
Safety-lamps have to be 
locked, and when lead rivets 
are used it is advisable to seal 
the ends with a new mark 
every day, else they will be opened sur- 
reptitiously. 


absurd. 


The secretary of the Royal Institution 
courteously permitted the photographs of 
the Davy relics to be made, and the 
General Electric Company kindly put the 
two electric lamps shown into the writer’s 
hands for the same purpos? 


AMBULANCE-MEN AT SENGHENITH. 
Their faces are tied up to ward off the effects of * choke-damp.” 














m EI ULLO, old Archie! What’s the 
proper temperature for spooning 
mr” 

And the youthful cyclist, who had 
slackened speed for a moment to pro- 
pound his ridiculous riddle, flew along 
the road with a delighted laugh. 

The man he addressed glanced at his 
companion with a slightly guilty air. She 
was blushing charmingly, and he felt more 
in love than ever. 

“Do you mind, darling ?” he murmured 
tenderly. ‘‘ That young Billy is a public 
nuisance ; I "ll lick him when we get back.” 

“Oh, no!” said the girl, laughing. 
“‘He meant no harm. Billy is a delighi- 
ful boy; and I suppose we do _ look 
rather—suggestive.” 

“Will you tell his mother to-night ?” 
he asked doubtfully. 

“T think so, Archie. As she is our 
hostess and such a good friend to us both, 
it would be bad form, if nothing else, to 
go on—like this—without letting her know 
that we—that I—that you have spoken.” 

“All right, dear; I believe it would be 
wiser. I’m sure she’ll do all in her 
power to help us, but of course that’s not 
much,” 

The girl sighed a little, and gazed down 
the shady road to where the sea sparkled 
in the distance. She was fair and young, 
and her eyes were very gentle, but there 
was a firmness about the well-cut mouth 
which led one to suppose the gentleness 
was not that of weakness. 

“Is it going to be very difficult for 
us, do you think?” she asked. The 
faint trouble in her voice gave him a 


thrill of mingled pain and triumph. It 
No. 218. 
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was a side - wave of the great sea of 
chivalrous passion which buoys up ll 
earnest lovers, and floats the strong souls 
safely to the land of High Endeavour, 
even as it engulfs the weak in the whirl- 
pools of its own intensity. At the moment 
he felt ready to face all perils, to move 
mountains, to cleave the earth asunder, 
only to “save from some slight shame one 
simple girl.” 

‘“No, Muriel! no, my darling! Why 
should it?” he answered at once, and 
they paused a moment while he took her 
hand in his, and ‘smiled encouragingly 
into her upturned face. ‘‘ The position is 
this, you see. I am dependent on my 
father at present, of course ; for a barrister 
doesn’t make much of a living in his 
third year, you know; but he has always 
been generous to me in every way—an 
awfully dear old chap—and unless he had 
any great objection to the girl I became 
engaged to—which is impossible xow, 
dearest—he always led me to believe he 
would give me a liberal allowance when 
I married. That is how I stand. And 
you ?” 

**1T,” said Muriel, ‘‘am in a somewhat 
similar position. My whole fortune brings 
in an income of £150 a year. My father 
died so young, and my mother’s family 
were not rich. Jordan Court and all her 
money were left to Aunt Fanny when I[ 
was about six years old, and she has 
treated me like a daughter ever since | 
was left an orphan at three. But she has 
told me repeatedly that only if I marry 
with her approval she will give me a dof 
of £10,000, and leave everything to me 
when she dies. If I don’t, she will make 
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my hundred and fifty into three hundred 
a year for life, and I am to expect nothing 
more of her afterwards.” 

Archie opened his eyes in genuine 
astonishment. 

‘“* But, dearest, you are an heiress—or 
may be. I should never have ventured 
to love you had I known.” 

She laughed up at him, blushing. 

“How could you have helped 
Archie ?” 

He stooped and kissed her. 

‘By Jove, I couldn’t, then! And 
money no money, I shall never be 
happy if you don’t become my wife.” 

‘*] mean to,” said the girl quietly. 

‘« Bless you, Muriel!” the young barrister 
cried. ‘‘ But does that mean, as I said, 
money or no money ?” 

She thought for a minute or two intently, 
and then spoke. 

“It means this. I have promised to 
marry you, and I love you. I could never 
marry anyone else, I think. It would 
grieve me dreadfully to displease my 
aunt, whom I love as she loves me— 


it, 


or 


devotedly—and I am sufficiently up-to- 
date to know that marrying on nothing 
a year, so to speak, is social suicide, and 
would be fatal to you in your profession. 
But if the worst comes to the worst, I am 
quite willing to wait until you are making 
enough to justify us in taking the law into 


our own hands. And I hope,” she added, 


suddenly dropping her tone of confident 
assurance, and looking infinitely sweet 
and humble, ‘‘that you don’t think me 
very bold and unwomanly in saying all 
this to you, Archie ?” 

‘* | think you are adorable,” he answered, 
with an appropriate glance ; “‘ and the days 
are past, thank goodness ! when common- 
sense and reasonable forethought are 
looked upon as the signs of brazen im- 
modesty. I have no right to ask you to 
wait indefinitely, darling, but how can I 
refuse to take you at your word ?” 

And again they paused under the 
chestnut - trees, and forgot the fast- 
approaching dinner-hour in gazing into 
each other’s eyes. 

*“All the same,” said Archie, more 
brightly, when they resumed their stroll, 


SURRENDER. 


“we are looking forward to the worst 
without the smallest foundation for doing 
so. Why should my father object to you, 
or your aunt to me? What possible 
reason could either of them have for dis- 
approving of our marriage ?” 

‘“None, none!” she answered gaily. 
““So I daresay we are frightening our- 
selves with fancies, after all.” 

“To-morrow,” he continued, ‘‘ you are 
going on to Perthshire and I to York- 
shire. We must each write to our 
respective guardians as soon as possible, 
and let each other know what they say 
in reply. After that we shall know where 
we are. And now, my sweet, we must run 
for it, for 1’m sure the dressing-bell must 
have rung ages ago.” 

Mrs. Maxwell, the mother of the irre- 
pressible Billy, proved herself one of 
the kindest and most considerate of 
confidantes. To tell the truth, she was 
delighted, as any good woman might be, 
with the result of her own diplomacy. 
She had told her husband, when their 
house - party had been arranged, that 
Archie Lowther and Muriel Vernon were 
made for each other, and in her own mind 
she thought the match an ideal one. She 
kissed and caressed Muriel with cordial 
tenderness before she left the girl’s room 
that night, and promised to write herself 
to Colonel Lowther, and to Miss Jordan, 
and say all she could think of in favour of 
both candidates. 

“Not that that is the least necessary, 
my dear, of course,” she said, smiling as 
she turned the handle of the door, and 
speaking almost in Archie’s own words; 
“for what possible objection could the 
old people have to either of you ?” 

This being the general sentiment on 
the subject, it is a little surprising to learn 
that a few days later two lamentable 
letters, conveyed in his Majesty’s mails, 
crossed each other somewhere about 
Carlisle, and carried dismay and grief to 
two fond and hopeful hearts. 

In Perthshire, Muriel read hers with 
surprise and perturbation— 

My Darling Girl,—I think the dear old governor 


must be off his head; else why does he hasten to 
tell me immediately on receipt of my letter that he 
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was sorry I had engaged myself to the one girl in 
England whose connections were such as he could 
not approve of ? Of course, I mean to have it out 
with him, but I think I had better wait until I see 
him ; don’t you? It is so much simpler to explain 
things face to face, and I certainly shall require an 


ample explanation from him. As to his implied 


The youthful cyclist flew along the road with a 


delighted laugh. 


insult to your family, my dearest, of course that 
must be some mistake; but I don’t need to tell 
you that if every one of your relatives had been 
hanged or transported, or ostracised from society, I 
should still be of the same mind and desire with 
regard to you. I don’t suppose your Aunt will 
take it into her head to copy my father, and I 
expect he will come all right in time. 
{ am, Your devoted lover, 


Meanwhile 
ARCHIE LOWTHER. 
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Disturbed as he had been when he 
penned the above, it was nothing to what 
he felt on receipt of Muriel’s letter the 
next morning— 

Dearest Archie,—I cannot wait a day before 
telling you that Aa/f of our forebodings at least 
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have come true. Somehow I felt 
from the first that it was all too good 
to last. Aunt Fanny writes to say 
that nothing will ever induce her to 
accept the son of Colonel Lowther as 
her nephew, and that if I marry you 
I shall do so in defiance of her most 
express wishes. What does it mean ? 
Does she know your father, or has 
she heard something against him ? 
Whatever it is, it cannot possibly 
affect my love for you; of that you 
may be certain. Dear as Aunt Fanny 
is, she has, of course, no legal power 
over me, and although it will nearly 
break my heart to go against her, I 
am quite ready to become your wife 
at once, if your father consents. If 
he doesn’t, then we must wait. If 
Aunt Fan could only see you, 
dearest, I know she would change 
her mind. Your own MURIEL. 


Archie Lowther kissed the 
letter, and put it carefully away in his 
letter-case. Then he fell a-thinking, and 
his thoughts were rather heavy ones. 
There was nothing to be done at present 
but to wait ; but what is harder than wait- 
ing when the heart is young and eager ? 
One thing was plain—his father and Miss 
Jordan were not complete strangers, as 
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he had imagined them to be when he 
first met the niece of the latter at Mrs. 
Maxwell’s house in Lanarkshire three 
weeks before. Three weeks, he pondered 
tenderly, of glorious summer weather and 
holiday sport, of the dreaming of dreams 
that had fulfilled themselves as dreams 
seldom do, of the dawn of love’s sweet- 
ness, and the promise ofa happy future. All 
this had come to him within the last twenty 
days ; and now the light was dimmed, and 
the joy was considerably dashed. 

Through the autumn weeks that followed 
he had time for many sober thoughts. 
He had already made up his mind to 
strain his powers to the utmost to attain 
his object—namely, to make an income 
sufficient to enable him to marry Muriel 
Vernon in as short a time as possible. 
But in spite of this he still hoped that 
time and his own arguments would soften 
his father’s resolution, and put an end 
to what seemed to him a ridiculously 
unnecessary deadlock. 

There was no violent quarrel in either 
household when the shortening days 


brought their respective inmates together 


again. Miss Jordan met her niece with 
her usual cordiality, and for some days 
the subject of the engagement was not 
touched upon between them. But one 
morning, when the elder lady handed 
Muriel her letters, she eyed the distinctly 
masculine writing on one of them with 
tightened lips. 

‘Am I to understand, Muriel, that in 
spite of what I said, you still consider 
yourself engaged to that young Lowther ?” 

The girl turned pale, but answered 
gently— 

“Yes, Aunt Fan, I do! I had given 
him my promise before I got your letter, 
and I can’t draw back. Besides, we love 
each other.” . 

Miss Jordan smiled slightly. 

“‘T have no doubt you /Aink you do!” 

Muriel was too much hurt at her tone 
to reply. 

““Does he know the consequences of 
your marrying against my wishes ?” her 
aunt asked presently. 

“‘ Certainly he does. 
him that. 


I took care to tell 
And as his father has objections 
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on his side, there is nothing to be done 
but wait till Archie can make enough to 
marry on,” said Muriel with forced cheer- 
fulness. 

** Oh, the father objects, does he ?” 

“He says I am about the last girl in 
England he would care to have for a 
daughter-in-law.” 

‘IT should think so, indeed,” said Miss 
Jordan. 

“Aunt Fan, do you know anything 
against Colonel Lowther ?” 

“* Plenty,” said Aunt Fan promptly. 

“* But what can he know against you?” 
asked Muriel innocently. 

“Know against me?” cried her aunt. 
‘“Why, nothing, of course. What do you 
mean, child ?” 

“Then why should he object to my 
connections? That’s what he said, and 
of course as he has never seen me, he 
can’t disapprove of myself. It is all a 
dreadful mystery, and I don’t think it’s 
at all fair to Archie and me.” 

“No,” said Miss Jordan unexpectedly, 
“T admit it is not. But it is a painful 
subject, which I would rather not discuss. 
Of course I cannot command you to give up 
this young man, but I should be going 
against my strongest convictions if I did 
anything towards helping you to such a 
marriage. I hope you will change your 
mind in time, or that Ae may, which is, on 
the whole, more likely. If you knew as 
much about Colonel Lowther as I do you 
would shrink quite as much from the idea 
of marrying into his family as I should,” 
said Miss Jordan, rising and moving away. 

‘But Archie is not Colonel Lowther,” 
protested Muriel. 

“Like father, like son!” 
enigmatic reply, and the 
finally dropped. 

Archie Lowther, on his side, got as 
little satisfaction from his father. 

‘‘My reasons are private,” quoth the 
Colonel, ‘‘ but they are good reasons, and 
there ’s an end of it!” 

“Then you finally refuse to help me ?” 
said Archie, pale and stern. 

“Yes, I refuse to assist you to bring 
about a union that can only land you in 
unhappiness.” 


was the 
subject was 
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‘‘Look here, father,” said the young “Good heavens! No.” 


man earnestly. ‘‘ Did any of Miss Vernon’s “Then I shall marry Muriel as soon as 
relatives disgrace themselves in any way?” can make enough to keep her as she 


She eyed the writing on one of them with tightened lips. 


“Certainly not!” cried the Colonel ought to be kept, and I'll risk the 
hastily. unhappiness,” said Archie grimly. 

“Is there drunkenness or insanity in And now began a period of great dis- 
the family ?” comfort for the Colonel. Unfortunately 
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for himself he was a_ tender - hearted 
man, and he was bound up in his only 
son. They had been hitherto the best 
of friends and companions. And ‘the 
boy’s”’ happiness had ever ranked as of 
greater importance than his own. There 
was no actual breach between them, but 
Archie, full of his own wrongs, and hurt 
by the unreasonableness of his father’s 
opposition, spent more and more time at 
his chambers in the Temple, and became 
a somewhat rare guest in his father’s house 
in Prince’s Gardens. The elder man 
could not grow accustomed to his loneli- 
ness, and the knowledge that it was in a 
great measure the result of his own foolish- 
ness—though he tried to put it down to 
an adverse fate—did not make it easier 
to bear. Outwardly, father and son, when 
they met, were friendly enough, but each 
felt that there was a barrier between them 
which precluded the possibility of their 
old fond relationship. 

Thus the winter and spring passed away, 
and London was once more rejoicing in 
the height of a very gay season. Archie 


thought his father looked older and more 


worn than he had ever seen him, when he 
dined with him one night in the end of 
June at the Naval and Military Club. 

“Got the usual invitations for the 
autumn, Archie, I suppose ?” said the 
Colonel carelessly during the course of 
dinner. 

“Yes, father, the same old lot. The 
Maxwells, of course, and then the Charles- 
worths, Bember Hall, and Harry Vane’s for 
the partridges, with a day or two at several 
other places if I can squeeze them in.” 

His father looked pleased. ‘* The boy” 
was a capital shot, and in many ways an 
acquisition to any house-party. The 
Colonel, eyeing him across his wine- 
glass, realised, not for the first time, that 
Archie was a son of whom any father 
might be proud. Only an uncomfort- 
able misgiving that /his son could not 
return the compliment to his father took 
the edge off his satisfaction, and spoilt 
the flavour of the excellent claret he was 
sipping. 

“IT suppose,” he said abruptly, “ your 
affair with Miss Vernon still continues ?” 
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Archie looked up surprised. 

“Yes, Sir. Certainly it does.” 

“Do you—see much of her ?” 

Archie reddened a little, and answered 
stifly— 

*“As she lives with her aunt down in 
Kent, and I have not the pleasure of Miss 
Jordan’s acquaintance, our opportunities 
of meeting are limited. She is not the 
kind of girl to give me assignations in 
town, if that’s what you mean, Sir.” 

“No, no,” cried the Colonel irritably. 
“Of course I did not mean that. I 
thought you might be seeing each other 
at the house of some mutual friends, that’s 
all.” 

** And what business is it of yours if I 
am?” Archie felt inclined to ask, for his 
heart had not grown less bitter towards 
his obdurate parent during the last nine 
months, but he contented himself with 
saying reluctantly— 

“*She stays occasionally with the Max- 
wells when they are in town, and of course 
they ask me to meet her. I hope also to 
meet her in Lanarkshire in August.” 

But the harmony of the evening was 
disturbed, and when they parted an hour 
later, the Colonel’s heart was heavy as he 
thought of his large and lonely house with 
all its useless, empty rooms. | 

After a few more days of mental misery 
he suddenly came to a decision ; and one 
sultry afternoon he drove to Charing Cross 
and took a first-class ticket for Sevenoaks. 
Outwardly he looked the picture of a well- 
preserved, middle-aged English gentle- 
man, with a military bearing and an 
exceedingly well-cut coat; but his heart 
was full of tremors, and he was not 
ashamed to confess to himself that he had 
never been in as great a “‘ funk” on the eve 
of battle. 

Nothing of this, however, appeared in 
his face as he drove up the long avenue 
leading to Jordan Court, a beautiful old 
building of the time of Queen Anne, and 
rang a vigorous peal on the front - door 
bell. 

** Miss Jordan at home ?’ 

‘Yes, Sir.” 

“Kindly give her my card, and say that 
I wish to see her alone—on business.” 


’ 
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Miss Jordan shrank away Srom him. 
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The man showed him into a long, hand- 
somely proportioned room, whose windows 
opened upon the lawn, and which was 
full of the scent of roses and heliotrope. 
Some indefinable wave of memory swept 
over him as he entered, although the 
room was one which he had never seen 
before; and there was a strange mist 
before his eyes as he turned at the open- 
ing of the door, and faced the lady who 
came in quietly. She was tall and slight 
and graceful, with a pleasant, clever face, 
and looked several years younger than her 
age, which the Colonel knew only too 
well was forty-seven. She bowed and 
came forward without embarrassment. 

“‘ Miss Jordan,” he began, ‘‘I hope you 
will pardon the liberty I have taken.” 

He paused, and she motioned him to a 
chair and sat down. 

“It zs rather a liberty,” she said ina 
low, soft voice ; ‘‘but no doubt you have 
some good reason for thrusting yourself 
upon me.” 

The words were so little in accordance 
with her appearance and manner that her 
visitor was taken aback. He made a false 
step. 

**I see you have not forgiven me,” he 
said. 

She glanced at him in surprise. 

“Forgiven you!” she repeated, with a 
sort of cold, sweet scorn. ‘‘ Why, I have 
Jorgotten you.” : 

The Colonel started as if a bullet had 
struck him, and then he rose and walked 
to the window. 

‘“*Women forget more easily than men,” 
he muttered. ‘“‘ But let that pass. Miss 
Jordan, unfortunately, as we both think, 
my son and your niece have become 
engaged.” 

She bowed and murmured : 
unfortunately.” . 

The Colonel coughed. 

“I am very fond of my son,” he went 
on. ‘“‘I never expected to be able to 
refuse him anything. But this is a com- 
plication that no one could have expected 
to arise.” 

He paused, but she made no effort to 
help him. 

“It has raised up a wall between us 


* Most 
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which, in point of fact, makes me miser- 
able. We cannot converse on any subject, 
because of the one that is barred. He 
naturally thinks Iam selfish and unreason- 
able, and I can give him no explanation.” 

“* Why not?” she asked quietly. 

He looked at her in astonishment. 

** You ask me that ?” he said. 

“Certainly. Why not tell your son the 
exact truth, and let him see for himself 
how impossible the situation is.” 

The Colonel drew a deep breath and sat 
down opposite her. 

‘“‘ Because,” he answered slowly, ‘‘I am 
ashamed. I don’t want my boy to know 
that his father acted like a scoundrel in his 
young days. He has been rather fond of 
me, and—and proud of me, up till now. 
How do you think he would regard me, 
especially just at present, if he knew that 
I cruelly and heartlessly jilted an innocent 
and loving girl because she was poor, and 
married a rich woman who was his own 
mother ?” 

There was a short silence, and the birds 
sang happily out in the sunny garden. 
“‘Cruelly and heartlessly,” she repeated. 
“Yes; those are the words to use.” 

“Well,” he said piteously, ‘‘ won’t you 
help me? Do you think I have not been 
sufficiently punished for that horrible act 
long ago? The heart knows its own 
bitterness, Fanny, but I think, if you 
could know how often I have repented— 
if repenting means, as the parsons tell us, 
being sorry for our misdeeds, I think you 
would not sit there so coldly, and force 
me to plead to you in vain.” 

A quiver passed over the sensitive face 
when he called her by her name; but she 
turned to him gravely and said— 

‘‘What are you supposed to be pleading 
for?” 

‘‘For the happiness of myself and my 
boy; and, of course, of your niece as well. 
If you will withdraw your opposition to 
this marriage, I will withdraw mine.” 

Miss Jordan leant back in her chair and 
looked at him. 

“Colonel Lowther,” she said, ‘‘ it seems 
to me that you are, as usual, thinking 
more of your own comfort and happiness 
than of anythingelse. You withhold your 
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consent to your son’s marriage from the 
fear that the knowledge which may come 
to him through it should lower yourself in 
his eyes, and I daresay you feel you could 
take no pleasure in the niece of the woman 
whom you injured. My objections to your 
son as a nephew have a very different 
foundation. Muriel is the daughter of my 
only sister, whom, as you know, I passion- 
ately loved. She gave her to me on her 
death-bed, and she has been the joy of my 
life ever since. She was”—Miss Jordan 
hesitated—“ it was her little hands that 
first smoothed out the tangle of my misery 
in those early, terrible days. Her happi- 
ness is a great deal more to me than my 
own ; but how can I believe that I should 
be providing for that by giving her into 
the hands of the son of the man who 
nearly made shipwreck of my life ?” 

The Colonel was terribly agitated. 
Never had he so acutely realised the 
enormity of his early folly. Again he found 
himself wondering, as he had often done 
before, at the reckless haste with which he 
had thrown over this noble, sweet-souled 
woman to marry one whom his later judg- 
ment showed him to be her inferior in 
every respect save that of worldly wealth. 
At this moment he saw himself and his 
conduct with the eyes of a looker-on, and 
the sight was not a pleasing or a re- 
assuring one. 

‘But Archie,” he pleaded—* Archie is 
not -like»that. I would stake my life on 
his integrity. Why, he is proving himself 
disinterested enough surely. He knows 
he has little to expect from either of 
us, but he is determined to marry Miss 
Vernon, money or no money, as he says. 
Surely that shows that Ae, at least, is not 
mercenary.” 

Miss Jordan shook her head. 

“Oh, no doubt he expects you to come 
round if he holds out long enough. I 
daresay he knows that you have a kind 
heart, Edward!” 

She blushed as his name slipped out, 
and turned her eyes to the window. 
Her voice and face had certainly softened, 
and the Colonel took heart of grace. 

“Well, but, Fan,” he said eagerly, 
. “suppose I put him to some severe test 
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and he comes out all right, would you 
yield then? The girl loves you like a 
mother, Archie told me, and even if I 
gave them enough to marry on she would 
not be happy unless she had 
blessing.” 

Miss Jordan hesitated. 

“‘ What test can you try ?” she said. 

“Suppose I write and tell him I am 
about to be married 7 

*“* Married!” faltered Miss Jordan. 

“Yes, married. And that I intend to 
settle every farthing I have upon my wife. 
That would put an end to any hopes of 
help from me—don’t you think so?” 

“* Well—yes.” 

“And suppose you tell your niece that 
you are going to be married, and intend 
to hand over everything to your husband— 
that would close the door on the other 
side. Don’t you see? Won't that do?” 

He spoke excitedly, like a boy, and the 
worn look had left his face, making it 
wonderfully youthful and attractive. 

Miss Jordan looked at him a little wist- 
fully, and then she laughed. 

“I daresay it would, but—it isn’t true. 
At least, the last part is not.” 

“It is—at least, it may be if only you 
will consent,” said the Colonel, eagerly 
and yet bashfully. 

“*I—I really don’t understand you,” said 
Miss Jordan in surprise. 

“Oh, Fanny, can’t you see? Suppose 
you married me! Then you could give 
the youngsters what you please, neither of 
them need ever learn about the wretched 
past, and you would make me, who am 
not worthy of any such great reward, the 
happiest of men.” 

Miss Jordan shrank away from him 
with a white face. 

“Impossible !” she said faintly. 

“Ah, don’t say that,” he prayed. “1 
can never forgive myself for the great 
fault of my youth, and I know I don’t 
deserve that you should forgive me. But, 
Fan, dear, I am often very lonely. I 
think we could give each other mutual 
comfort when the young ones leave us. 
I can’t tell you how often I have thought 
of you, my sweetheart of long ago. Don’t 
refuse me finally to-day, like a dear, kind 


your 
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The bride is my own Aunt Fan. 











soul. 
over.” 
Does a woman ever really forget her 
tenderness for her first lover? ‘The tones 
of that strong, persuasive voice brought 
the tears to Fanny Jordan’s eyes, as she 
rose and held out her hand to the man 
who had so cruelly blighted her youth. 
‘‘Go away now, please,” she said very 
low; “I promise to—think it over.” 


Take a week at least to think it 


About a month later Archie Lowther 
and Muriel Vernon were walking together 
under the chestnuts where we first saw 
them, and the expression on each young 
face was a curious mixture of perplexity 
and annoyance. 

“Most extraordinary thing of the 
governor to bring his bride here, of all 
places,” said Archie, in a discontented 
tone; “I really can’t make him out. One 
would have thought that he might have 
kept out of our way after giving us such 
a decided proof of his want of friendli- 
ness.” 

“They arrive this afternoon, 
they ?” said Muriel presently. 

“Yes, at five o’clock. And Mrs. 
Maxwell wishes us both to go and meet 
them at the station.” 

‘Tt will be rather awkward for us all,” 
said Muriel, frowning slightly. 

“Tt will,” returned her lover. ‘ And I 
feel that I don’t understand the moves in 
the game. I wrote to him saying that his 
marriage could make no possible change 
in my resolution, and heard nothing of 
him till this morning, when Mrs. Maxwell 
told me he was coming here. Indeed, 
she went further, and advised me to 
‘make-up’ to my step-mother as much 
as I can, as she has great hopes that the 
lady will be able to bring my father to 
reason.” 

‘I don’t see any chance of that,” said 


don’t 
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Muriel disconsolately. “She is much 
more likely to harden him against us.” 

‘** My only gleam of hope,” said Archie, 
“is that once he has made your acquaint- 
ance, darling, he will not be able to with- 
hold his consent any longer.” 

The girl smiled up at him fondly, but, 
in spite of his words, her eyes were 
clouded with doubt. 


The Midland express drew up at the 
station, and the two young people, with 
quickly beating hearts, watched the de- 
scending passengers as they alighted on 
the platform. 

“There he is!” cried Archie suddenly. 
‘“‘ And there’s the lady! Tall and grace- 
ful; wonder where he picked her up! She 
doesn’t look a bad sort either! Now, 
Muriel, put on your sweetest smile. Why, 
my darling girl, what zs the matter?” for 
she had turned quite white and was 
trembling as she clung to his arm. 

“* Matter!” she gasped. ‘‘ Why, Archie, 
is that tall, grey-haired man your father ?” 

“Yes, yes!) That’s he! And the lady 
just in front is evidently the bride. Do 
try to be civil to her, dearest.” 

“I’m afraid that’s impossible,” said 
the girl in a stifled voice, and Archie 
turned fo her in pained surprise. Was 
she going to rebel against his. unjust 
parent, and make matters more compli- 
cated than they were already? Had she 
suddenly decided that he was asking too 
much of her, and determined to leave him 
to his fate ? 

*“* Muriel, dearest,” he whispered, “‘ don’t 
fail me now!” 

But Muriel broke into helpless laughter. 

“Oh, Archie, don’t you understand ? 
You dear old goose, there is nothing to 
be afraid of now. They have played a 
fine trick upon us both. The bride is my 
own Aunt Far!” 
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TO THE SHRINE OF ANNE BOLEYN. 


By WALTER DEXTER. 
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N° English King, or King’s subject 

either, has had a greater experi- 
ence of love, marriage, and divorce than 
that merry and fickle monarch, King 





be better remembered than she, since she 
gave to England the Queen under whose 
wise and beneficent guidance the arts 
flourished such as they have never 
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Henry VIII., and of all the ladies to 
whom he offered his heart, himself, and 
his crown none had our sympathies more 
than Anne Boleyn, and none deserve to 
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flourished since—the Queen who earned 

for herself the title of Good Queen Bess. 
There is perhaps no place that has had 

more connection with the loves of Bluff 
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King Hal! than Hever Castle, where his 
second wife was born and where his fourth 
wife died. All this happened nearly four 
hundred years ago, and Hever Castle is 
still standing, one of the many links that 
hold us to the great and historic past. 
Situated near the borders of Kent, the 
Garden of England, as it is often and 
justly called, Hever, with its small but 
nevertheless historic castle, together with 
the adjacent 
are 


village of Chiddingstone, 


beauty- spots not to be missed, 


HEVER CASTLE: 


although they are somewhat out of the 


track of the tourist. They are 
London, too, and thirty miles of road 
or rail will take the jaded townsman to 
two sweet gems as yet unspoiled by the 
hands the restorer. Two lines of 
railway connect Edenbridge with town, 
so there is no lack of communication, 
even though it may perhaps be a trifle 
slow. From thence it easy 
miles to Hever. The spire of the church 
is seen in the distance long before the 
village itself is reached. Hever Church 
contains many brasses and other memorials 
to the Boleyn family, including one to 
Sir Thomas Boleyn, the father of Anne. 


near 


of 


is 


an two 
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Find the church, and you have not 
far to seek for the inn. Here it is 
right opposite us with its unique sign- 
board creaking over the doorway. It is 
unique, insomuch as on one side of it is 
painted the face of King Henry VIII., 
and on the other side we are introduced 
to the head of that much-married monarch. 
There is a history, too, attached to the 
sign of the inn. In the days before the 
King took a second wife, its sign bore the 
name of Boleyn Arms. After the King had 
tired of Anne, and had 
relieved himself from 
her for ever, the sign 
was changed to Boleyn 
Butchered. In the 
reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, we are told, the 
sign was modified 
somewhat, and 
Bull and Butcher. 
The castle is a little 
farther down the road. 
Hever Castle was first 
erected by William de 
Hever, a Baron of 
the reign of King 
Edward III. In the 
reign of Henry VI. a 
London merchant 
purchased it, and con- 
siderably altered and 
enlarged it. The 
merchant's name was 
Sir Geoffrey Boleyn. 
In course of time his 
grandson, Sir Thomas, 
inherited the property, and his daughter 
Anne was born in the castle in 1507. 

It was to Hever that King Henry came 
many a time on horseback, galloping at 
full speed, to see the beautiful Lady Anne 
even before he was yet free from his 
Catholic wife, Catherine. The meetings 
were at first, it is said, clandestine ; but 
Sir Thomas’s opposition was soon over- 
come by the bestowal of certain favours 
upon him. The Lady Anne had been made 
a Maid of Honour to Queen Catherine, 
and it was due to her fascinations that 
Henry threw over the Romish Church, 
divorced his wife, Catherine, and married 
Anne Boleyn at Whitehall in 1533. 


read 
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CHIDDINGSTONE CASTLE. 








CHIDDINGSTONE VILLAGE. 
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Her life as Queen Consort was far from 
happy. She had numerous admirers among 
the Court favourites, and was enamoured 
of at least one; but, on the other hand, 
Henry was a fickle wooer, and a few years 
after the birth of his daughter, who in 
due course became Queen Elizabeth, the 
second greatest English Queen, King 
Henry looked around for some pretext 
with which he could be rid of his encum- 
brance. He had his eye on Lady Jane 
Seymour, and hence he was willing to 
give an ear to Court scandal. It is hard 
to imagine that there were any difficulties 
in the way of finding such a pretext as the 
King wanted. The Queen Consort was 
charged with infidelity and with con- 
spiracy; was tried by the peers of the 
realm; was condemned to death, and 
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Lady Jane in the affections of the monarch, 
and it was at Hever that she died, after 
she was divorced. In the south front of 
the castle the old portcullis still remains. 
There is a moat around, but the wooden 
drawbridge has been replaced by a perma- 
nent bridge of stone. 

Our trip to the shrine of Anne Boleyn 
is ended so far as that lady is concerned ; 
but no one would think of leaving Hever 
without walking two miles to see the 
quaintest village in the whole county— 
aye, perhaps in the whole country, too— 
Chiddingstone. 

As one approaches the village, and 
crosses the little lake by a stone bridge, 
one sees to the right the ivy-covered 
mansion known as Chiddingstone Castle, 
the home of the Streatfeilds; and a little 


THE CASTLE INN, CHIDDINGSTONE. 


executed on May 19, 1536. Within twenty- 
four hours King Henry VIII. had taken 
Lady Jane to wife. 

Upon the death of Sir Thomas Boleyn, 
the King claimed Hever Castle, and gave 
it to Anne of Cleves, who succeeded the 


further on one is confronted with as 
beautiful and quaint a spot as was ever 
compassed in a couple of hundred yards 
square. To the left is the church, with 
its fine square tower; and its giant trees 
in the churchyard are in keeping with the 
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Ahead of 


us is as quaint an inn as one ever lodged 


pinnacles on the church tower. 


at, with its porch and low-roofed rooms. In 
front is a small garden, a veritable blaze of 
colour; and above the bar window is a tablet 
announcing that the place is kept by one 
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loaf. 
and has given its name to the picturesque 
village in which it is 


It is known as the Chiding-stone, 


How 
came there is not 
known, but rocks of the same formation 
are to be found elsewhere in the district. 


situated. 


such a curious stone 


rHE CHIDING-STONE, CHIDDINGSTONE, 


Bavey, and is named the Castle Inn. To 
the left of the inn is the entrance-gate to 
the park; and to the right, a handful of 
houses, all of them considerably over four 
hundred years old. Unspoiled by the hand 
of the moderniser and restorer, there they 
stand, unfettered by any modern cottage ; 
and it is no wonder that this exclusively 


old-time village is the favourite haunt of 


many an artist, known and unknown. 
Behind the inn, or, better still, through 
the iron gate to the left of the inn which 


leads into the park, is a huge block of 


sandstone in the shape of a “ cottage” 


No. 2:8. November 1901 


It is evident, however, that the upper 
portion of the stone, which is much softer 
than the base, has been placed in its 
position by the agency of man, and is not 
one of Nature’s freaks. 

The stone is said to have been a seat of 
judgment for chiding women in those good 
old days of yore, but nothing definite is 
known on the subject. 

Should time and inclination permit, our 
ramble could be extended to Penshurst, 
the magnificent home of Sir Philip Sidney, 
a show-place which might well claim a 
description to itself. 


N 
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THE CORINTHIANS. 


By M. B. MILNE, 


M OST men who have been down 
i to the sea in ships have tales 
to tell of terrible gales weathered, and 
adventures successfully encountered. As 


Lowestoft. A great deal also depends on 
a man’s training. The Corinthian yachts- 
man who has been brought up to knock 


about in all weathers in dinghies and 


FROM THE RIVER CROUCH TO QUEENBOROUGH. 


a rule, I think yacNtsmen are tarred with 
very much the same brush as the proverbial 
fisherman. Their tales lose nothing in 


the telling. The stories, aided, perhaps, 


by a lively imagination and a presumed 
ignorance of nautical matters on the part 
of the listener, grow and grow till at last 
they would strike terror in the heart of the 
stoutest smacksman that ever sailed cut of 
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small boats without 
would probably laugh at the weather 
which the immaculately dressed long- 
shoreman making a passage in a fifty- 
tonner from Torquay to Dartmouth de- 
scribed as very dirty. ‘* Yes,” he said, 
‘‘we had a very bad passage round here. 
I had to shift my deck-chair three 
times.” 


any paid hands 
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SHIPPING A SEA, 








A HEAVY SEA OFF DEAL. 
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I think it is improbable that ninety per 
cent. of the men who go in for the sport 
know what really bad weather is—the 
weather you get, say, on the Dogger Bank 
in January or February, when it blows a 
gale of wind for three or four days on end 
with rain and snow; when the ice is inches 
thick on the decks, and all the gear aloft 


is frozen solid; when the cook cannot 


FROM AN UNUSUAL 


light his stove, and the crew have to exist 
on biscuits, and perhaps never get their 
boots off for a fortnight on end. 

Still, for all that, a yacht does some- 
times get caught‘ outside in a 
of wind, and it is then that the 
the craft and the 
manship of the crew are put to the test. 
I remember once, many years ago, when I 
was young, ardent, and inexperienced, 
having a very bad time in a seven-tonner 
making a passage from the river Crouch 


gale 
sea- 


worthiness of sea - 


THE 


CORINTHIANS. 


There were four of us 
aboard, and as the tide necessitated our 
starting about two in the morning, two of 
is agreed to sit up all night, so as to be 
able to call the other two at the right 
time. It was a fairly peaceful night, and 
we got down all right to the Whitaker 
Beacon, which marks the end of the Maplin 
Sands, and where one turns up into the 


to Queenborough. 


POINT OF VIEW. 


the 
It was 


Swin Channel in order to get to 


London river or the Medway. 
daylight by now, and the sun popped up 
over the cold grey water looking red and 
angry, without a vestige of cloud on the 


horizon. His appearance seemed to be 
the signal for the wind to freshen, which 
it did very much, right in our teeth. 
Two of us had taken no sleep, which was 
a foolish thing ; we had all started without 
any breakfast, which was another foolish 
thing ; and, as far as I recollect, none of 
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TEN KNOTS AN HOUR. 








FULL AND BY. 
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us had consulted the glass, which was a 
third piece of folly. So here we were, 
miles from anywhere, all more or less 
exhausted, surrounded by sandbanks, with 
ever so much too much sail on the boat, 


boat was absolutely sound, and the tide 
was with us. As the day wore on, 
helped by our friendly tide, we staggered 
past the Maplin Light, then past the 
Mouse Lightship, then seven sea miles te 


MAKING UP FOR’ LOST TIME, 


and the wind dead foul for getting to 
Queenborough or back again to the 
Crouch—the nearest port under our lee 


being Harwich, distant over thirty miles. 
However, we did what we could to snug 


shifted to the second 
jib and got down one reef—it ought 
to have been third jib and three reefs— 
but these operations so exhausted our 
vitality that we had no energy left for 
more exertions than to sail her as best 
we could, and pray that none of the gear 
would carry away. 


the boat down: we 


We were all wet to the 
skin, in spite of our oilskins and sea-boots. 
It was bitterly cold, and for nine hours 
we clung on to whatever we could, and 
shivered as the little boat wallowed along 
nearly the whole time on her beam ends, 
the spray dashing over us like bursting 
shrapnel, stinging our hands and faces as 
it drove aft, and filling our eyes with salt 
till we fairly cried with the pain. The 
only points in our favour were that the 


the Nore. But seven miles to windward 
means nearly fourteen to be sailed, and 
the time seemed an age before we could 
take a long leg over to the Kentish shore, 
and lay a course along the land over the 
Cant Sands, and in comparatively smooth 
water. Once Point our 
troubles were over, and the sea we got 
there was child’s play to what we had 
been having outside. As we neared our 
desired haven our spirits began to rise 
proportionately, aided not a little by a 
cheer from the crew of the Guardship, 
who no doubt had spotted us, as sailors 
do, as soon as we had appeared on 
the horizon. There 
picking and choosing of a berth that 
day when we got into the Swale. We 
simply rounded her to let go everything, 
and went below to try to get warm and 
find dry clothes. 

As a matter of fact, we had let go on 
the top of a bank and the anchor dragged 


inside Garrison 


was not much 
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over the edge and did not hold, so that 
we had to turn out in a state of semi- 
nudity and make sail again to prevent our 
fouling a big timber-ship which was moored 
in mid-stream. We eventually picked up 
a good berth, and that night we counted 
over fifty barges and other craft which, 
like ourselves, had run in there for 
shelter. 

That experience was far from pleasant, 
but a good hard sail to windward in a big 
sea is often most exhilarating, provided 
your crew is fit and able to handle the 
boat, and you have not made the fatal 
mistake of trying to work without food. 

Coming home this summer from a cruise 
in Holland in the same seven-tonner, we 
got into some bad weather off the South 
Foreland. During the two previous days 
we had come down the Flemish coast in a 
thick fog, smelling our way along in the 
shallow water close to the land by means 
of the lead alone, till we heard the 
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foghorn on Calais Pier. The next day the 
fog cleared, and we crossed in a very light 
air—almost a calm at times—to Dover, 
where we were greeted by a thunderstorm 
and lots of rain, but no wind to speak of. 


As soon as the thunder cleared away, the 
breeze came up easterly, and increased very 
much in strength. The sea, too, got up 
quickly, as it does there in the strong tide- 
way, so that by the time we reached the 
Foreland—we were bound for Ramsgate— 
the little boat was staggering along with 
far too much sail, and taking the water 
aboard in a most unpleasant way. As the 
wind showed no signs of taking off, but 
rather of increasing, we hove her to and 
shortened sail. We had previously been 
carrying all plain sail, and to make her 
quite snug we housed the topmast, set the 
storm jib, reefed the foresail, and hauled 
down two reefs in the mainsail. Under 
that rig she went along as comfortably as 
possible, and although there was a big sea 
running, and at times the lee decks were 
awash, we never had the least anxiety 
about getting to our destination, or about 
anything else; in fact, I was able, without 
any great personal discomfort, although 


HIS TOILET. 


with perhaps a little risk to the camera, 
to take the two photographs which are 
reproduced on page 179. 

To anyone who is not quite familiar 
with the appearance of a yacht under 
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weigh, they may appear rather strange. 
They were both taken from the cockpit, 
looking forward on the lee side, with the 
In the first 
one, the yacht has just plunged into a sea 


cabin-top in the foreground. 


which has broken aboard, and is hiding 
all the bulwark and most of the lee deck. 
In the second one, the wave has just 
passed, and the remains of it are stream- 
ing along the deck and out of the lee 


NEARING 


scuppers. The sail set forward 
case is the foresail. 

The camera, which, like George Wash- 
ington, has the reputation of being unable 
to tell a lie, is most disappointing when it 
tries to represent a rough sea. Dozens 
and dozens of times I have put off in 
the dinghy in the hope of getting a snap- 
shot of a yacht in a heavy sea, but the 
results have always been the same: the 
boat has the appeafance of going along 
very well, but the sea is always as flat as 
a pancake. One can sometimes get a fair 
representation of waves breaking on the 
shore ; but I have never yet succeeded in 
obtaining a really good photograph of a 
boat in a heavy sea. The one reproduced 
on page 181 is a fair example of what one 
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usually gets. On this occasion there was 
a nasty jump of sea caused by the wind 
against the tide .and a smart breeze; but 
although the boat gives one the idea of 
travelling very fast under her two reefs, 
the water appears quite smooth. 

One can sometimes get a rather weird 
effect with a camera by climbing to the 
masthead and taking a photograph from 
there. The one reproduced on page 180 
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was taken right out at sea, just near the 
Wielingen Lightship, on the way from 
Rotterdam to Blankenberghe. Nothing 
of the sails is visible, as the wind was 
behind and the sheets were ‘right off.” 
It is curious the backstay which 
runs from the counter to the topmast-head 
appears to run up into space. 

A similar effect can be got trom the 
bowsprit end, such as in the photograph 
on page 181 ; but in this case the excessive 
exaggeration of the bowsprit rather spoils 
the picture. 

I once created quite a sensation at a 
photographic exhibition by showing a 
print of this kind, and calling it ‘‘ A close 
shave!” Several persons came up to me 
and asked, ‘‘ How ever did you get that? 


how 
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Weren’t you run down?” Not many 
imagined that I had merely doubled myself 
over the bowsprit and taken the photo- 
graph with the camera hanging under it. 
People often ask me, ‘“‘ How do you 
manage to and and 
when you are making a long passage ?” 


wash shave sleep 
The sleeping is very easily accomplished ; 
we take watch and watch about during the 
night, and make up, in the manner shown, 
whatever leeway we can during the day. 

As regards washing and shaving, that is 
generally left until we are safe in harbour ; 
but there are occasions when we indulge 
in the luxury of a shave under weigh. In 
the case depicted, I have just caught the 
skipper in a characteristic attitude. We were 
bound from Flushing to Ostend, and as 
it was the height of the season at the 
latter place, it was very important that 
‘the old man” and the rest of the crew, 
for the credit of the ship, should look as 
smart as possible. 

It must not be supposed that the 
pleasures of yachting consist entirely in 
gales and hairbreadth escapes from a 
watery grave. One gets tired of being 
continually wet through and of having 
nothing to eat beyond a biscuit and a 
glass of whisky, and one begins to long 
for a gentle breeze when one can set a 
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jackyard and jib-topsail, and the cook 
not need to weave spider- webs 
of string in his forecastle to keep 
the pots and pans from falling off the 
stove and chasing one another round the 
floor. 


does 


There is no doubt one enjoys the 
fine weather at the time, but it is the bad 
weather that leaves an impression on one’s 
mind. Many and many a fine sail on a 
beautiful warm June day—and night too— 
I can recall with an effort; long passages 
down Channel past the grand Dover cliffs, 
shining in the moonlight as if they were 
phosphorescent, or a lazy day with fair 
wind and tide from Dartmouth round 
Start Point to Lalcombe or Plymouth; 
but all the details are forgotten. I 
can recollect the mere fact, but 
little more. 

The yachtsman must take the rough 
with the smooth, and in fine weather or 
bad he must pit his seacraft against the 
elements. He cannot take anything for 
granted nor make believe. If his judg- 
ment is not sound, or if his seamanship is 


very 


not adequate—and in many cases his life 
depends upon these two qualities—Nature 
will find out the weakness, and he has no 
choice but to suffer the punishment which 
is remorselessly and inexorably meted out 
to him as a consequence of his acts. 
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] T is too evident, as the Germans would 
say, that I have borrowed my con- 
versation’s ticket from the late amiable 
Matthew Arnold, but at the cost of turn- 
ing it inside out. Mr. Arnold, who 
detested Anarchy, thought to heal it by 
culture. He was, in his lofty and dis- 
tinguished fashion, of the party that 
preaches “ Enlightenment,” or the ‘‘ Auf- 
klarung” ; and he came very near to 
believing that if you only read the best 
things which have been said and written 
in this world, you will be a good citizen, 
an honourable man — nay, a Liberal 
Christian. All very pretty—in the pro- 
spectus! But life is nothing if not 
ironical. Since the gospel of sweetness 
and light was brought to us forty years 
ago, we have been learning that Anarchy 
begets Anarchism, and that Anarchism isa 
literary disease. Culture, instead of curing 
it, may propagate the fatal microbe; indeed, 
without some degree of culture it can 
hardly be said to exist. At all events, the 
masters Anarchism were 
of science, and 
so-called philosophers. I name only 
Bakounin, Kropotkin, Walt Whitman, 
Elisée Reclus, Friedrich Nietzsche, with 
whom are connected by finer filaments 
Mr. Auberon Herbert, Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, and a long procession of 
romance-writers, beginning with Schopen- 
hauer (that great master in fiction) and 
coming down to Leo Tolstoy, the modern 
George Fox. Many are the kinas of 
Anarchists—Russian, German, French, 
Anglo-American; but whether angels or 
demons, they all bear upon them tokens 


who invented 


men of letters, men 


of being manufactured articles. Culture 
has made them; and newspapers now 
ask, in a scared way, if it will be good 
enough to unmake them. “ Enlighten- 
ment” armed with dagger and dynamite, 
blowing inoffensive Jourgeois to pieces and 
killing Kings or Presidents; is an unex- 
pected apparition, disturbing to our peace 
of mind. Can books do so much harm ? 
What is the true account of the Anarchist ? 

I wonder if readers have forgotten a 
brilliant mocking description of the photo- 
graphic kind in Turgenief’s ‘‘ Smoke,” 
where he sketches a dozen loud-voiced, 
gesticulating, sentimental Slavs, arguing 
all at once in the ‘Russian Tree” at 
Baden-Baden ? It is excessively droll, 
even farcical, but taken from the life. 
Had we time, we might glance at these 
chapters now, as a prelude to studies more 
profound and serious, which let us into 
the secret of this murderous temperament, 
and reveal the chaos in the mind, the far 
from divine abyss out of which it rises, 
and upon whose weltering confusion it 
is nourished — I mean M. Bourget’s 
“Le Disciple,” set in contrast with 
Nietzsche’s ‘‘ Zarathustra.”* Both these 
men go to the root of the matter, though 
in ways most unlike. They serve as 
plaintiff and defendant in the great case 
of ‘“‘Order versus Anarchy”; while, to 
add a zest or flavour not otherwise 
lacking, the Public Prosecutor, Attorney- 
General, or by whatever name he delights 
to be known, M. Bourget, I repeat, is 
himself a converted Anarchist. Not of 


*“(Euvres Complétes de Paul Bourget.”” Tome III. 
Paris, 1gor. 
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the dagger and dynamite pattern—how 
could so dainty a gentleman touch either ? 
But pur sang, nevertheless, and undoubt- 
-edly the fruit of an ‘‘ Enlightenment” 
which he no longer regards with Mr. 
Arnold’s naive enthusiasm. 


WILLIAM 


Let us hear his evidence first. ‘* The 
Disciple,” now republished in his Collected 
Works, came out in 1889, when it created 
a scandal by its loud blasphemies against 
the gods—or no-gods—whom this charm- 
ing but decadent story-teller had hitherto 
worshipped. In his Preface, reprinted 


this year without change of a syllable, the 
author conjures young Frenchmen to take 
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warning by the horrid example (which he 
holds up for their reprobation) of Robert 
Greslou, atheist, liar, poltroon, and worse 
than assassin, whom the new philosophy, 
founded on the latest psycho-physics, had. 
created in its own image and likeness. 


BARRY, D.D. 


Greslou is neither more nor less than the 
Anarchist who cultivates private vice in 
preference to public outrage; but he 
and the modern regicide are Siamese 
Twins. Now, the remarkable confession 
which M. Bourget did not shrink from 
scattering broadcast was this: that 
literature in its three most seductive 
forms—the romance, the poem, and the 
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philosophical essay — must answer for 
Robert Greslou’s misdemeanours. In 
literature, he said, youth was seeking the 
key of life—not in churches, or even in 
its own joyous activity ; and it found there 
no life, but only death: death disguised 
in sweetness; death as the spirit of inde- 
pendence and revolt; death as impulse, 
passion, disorder, suicide. M. Bourget 
called his witnesses—men so little attached 
to the conventional as Alexandre Dumas 
the younger, as Taine Balzac; he 
came down to the Paris of his own day— 
to the Boulevards, the Bourse, and Long- 
drew our attention to the 
brutal cynic, whose word is “ Enjoy and 
succeed,” and to the delicate dilettante, 
the ‘* Nihilist,” all nerves, who worships 


and 


champs; he 


his Ego, wants ever-fresh sensations, and 
defines himself as an “ intellectual.” This 
cold, cruel, voluptuous, unbelieving spirit, 
lucid but empty, self-centred, scornful, 
utterly aloof from his fellows, was the 
French Anarchist. He had his favourite 


poet, Baudelaire; his prophet, that very 
M. Taine who disliked him so heartily, 


but had taught him his tesson; his fore- 
runner, the Adolphe of Sainte-Beuve ; and 
his baptismal name, ‘“‘an Enemy of Law.” 
In him, as is sadly clear, we have arrived 
at a combination of anarchy and culture 
which would have thrown Mr. Arnold into 
a swoon. 

“But is all this stuff real?” asks the 
impatient Briton. ‘I never heard of it 
when I was in the eleven, or stroke in my 
college boat, or half-back in that jolly 
football match.” ‘‘ C’est vrai, pourtant, 
Monsieur,” replies the polite French critic. 
As M. Barrés complained, these outer 
barbarians (a name which he did not 
borrow from Mr. Arnold) frighten and 
appal the gentle Anarchist, who is not 
ashamed to own himself effeminate— 
neither horseman nor cricketer, loathing 
le sport in his devotion to pure intellect. 
Barbarians are brutes; he is proud of 
being a decadent. He withdraws from 
athletic struggles into his ivory tower, and 
there dreams of a world in which he is 
king. On literature he feeds daintily; is 
it not peopled by heroes resembling him- 
self, from the melancholy Jaques in “ As 
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You Like It” to Rousseau, to Werther, to 
René, and the greatest of them all, Byron ? 
Yet, as might be expected in the nine- 
teenth century, science, analytic, pyscho- 
physical, had coloured these day-dreams 
with a sober, sullen tinge that lent to the 
wildest visions an air of solidity. For 
the Ego was our only looking-glass ; the 
first, last, hindmost of illusions; it was 
our all. 

To bring the story home, M. Bourget 
describes, with his usual pensive elegance, 
the man of theory, M. Sixte—you under- 
stand, reader, it is all the while M. Taine 
or Mr. Herbert Spencer—and the Franken- 
stein whom his passionless volumes evoke, 
this wretched, loathly Greslou. He is 
born of the philosopher’s brain, not heart ; 
but the philosopher had no heart; it was 
dried up by incessant, introspective reason- 
ing. M. Sixte is, in himself, white as snow 
on Alpine summits; he never did harm 
knowingly to a creature since the day he was 
born. He lives in a garret overlooking 
Paris ; breathes in an exhausted receiver ; 
and merely squeezes the ideal out of 
things by arguing that we are all machines; 
that virtue and vice, being transformed 
instincts, deserve neither praise nor 
blame ; and that, if we could get suffi- 
cient data, we might foretell the course 
of a given criminal as easily as we calcu- 
late when the supply of coal in England 
will be burnt out. To this diagram in a 
long coat enters Robert Greslou, young, 
good-looking, dark-eyed, nervous; he has 
read all M. Sixte, believes in him as he 
does not believe in God, and is writing a 
treatise “‘on the Multiple Ego.” In fact, 
Greslou feels himself to be several persons 
inside one skin-—a warring chaos of appe- 
tites and passions. When M. Sixte hears 
of his disciple again, the youth has been 
charged with murder, and is lying in 
prison, from which he sends by his mother 
an autobiography of his precious self to 
the recluse whom he adores. It is ugly 
reading, this ‘‘ Confession of a Modern 
Young Man,” like and unlike those 
pages of Alfred de Musset, tender but 
self-accusing, on which it is evidently 
modelled. And to what does it all 
amount? I am bound to record my 















impression, no doubt intended by 
M. Bourget. The “disciple,” now put 
into the witness-box, tells us how an 
excitable, clever, lonely lad, reading 
without guide or standard, has been 
poisoned by culture. In this way, he 
affirms, is the Anarchist begotten. He 
is the son of contemporary literature. 
Take some of the points. Robert is 
poor, struggling, quick; his only chance 
of distinction lies in writing or teaching ; 


but, though gifted with a certain touch of 


genius, he has not the robust physique, 
the audacity and determination, which go 
so far to ensure 
success. He is a 
dreamer. III- 
adapted to society, 
shy, proud, envious, 
timid, what can he 
do but, like Rous- 
seau, hate men, 
indulge his corrupt 
imagination, and 
feel himself a rebel, 
because an outcast, 
in a world where 
the best places are 
taken? When he 
reads _ Shakspere, 
Scott, Dickens, he 
gets no good of 
them ; and from his 
native teachers— 
“the great wounded spirits of the time ”— 
he gets incalculable harm. All this we are 
told in a most vivid and even thrilling 
manner, which persuades us of its truth. 
Then philosophy completes what literature 
had begun. Robert develops into an utter 
sceptic, frozen as an iceberg, though with 
sensual fire at its heart. Let me say that 
I judge this summing-up of the French 
Anarchist to be absolutely in accord with 
evidence accessible in many books, con- 
firmed by one’s own observation, and the 
witness of trusted friends. It is what 
M. Taine says literature ought to be— 
“the psychology of our time.” Thus, 
then, Greslou, being internally debauched 
(I can use no milder term), finds a situ- 
ation as tutor with unsuspecting people 
of rank in a country-house of Auvergne. 


PAUL 
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There, by his cool machinations, issuing 
in a feigned attempt at self-murder, he 
contrives the ruin of his miserable victim, 
Charlotte de Jussat, who is driven in her 
despair to suicide. That is the crime with 
which Robert stands charged, but the 
guilt of which he passes on, in words of a 
most powerful simplicity, to his master, 
M. Sixte. For at every stage in the detest- 
able drama he quotes with an d/ropos as 
direct as it is killing the maxims drawn 
from this man’s volumes, which justify his 
falsehoods, lust, cruelty, cowardice. He 
will not allow that “crime” has any 
meaning ; but he 
is confounded at 
feeling remorse. 
Teacher meets 
pupil on the day 
of trial at Riom 
under the same 
cloud of embarrass- 
ment and = shame. 
Greslou escapes the 
guillotine, for the 
moral torture he 
had inflicted on the 
poor dead Char- 
lotte cannot be 
proved. But her 
brother shoots him 
like a dog; and 
when last we see 
M. Sixte he is 
seated between the corpse of his disciple 
and the desolate mother, doubting now 
whether his fine system is really science, 
and whether love, faith, purity, can be the 
mere chemical products for which he has 
taken them, and not rather pathways into 
the world of spirit. 

A strong indictment, we say—all the 
stronger that it is put forward by one 
who, in his remarkable ‘“ Essays,” had 
shown the tenderest consideration for 
decadents as anarchic as Baudelaire ; for 
dilettanti as indulgent to the lower im- 
pulses as Renan; for that Stendhal and 
his Julien Sorel, whom, in the ignominious 
tragedy of Greslou, we seem to perceive 
at the bar of judgment. Suddenly, it 
would appear, M. Bourget, waking from 
the Nihilist dream, saw his nation melting, 
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its last days at hand if this spiritual 
Anarchy could not be got under. It was 
acting on literature and reacted upon in 
turn; the general current of ideas which 
furnished the French conscience with 
motives was rushing down towards the 
deep; could France be warned in time ? 
The old beliefs had vanished from those 
books which everyone was reading; but 
instead of them no fresh ideals had 
dawned—where could they be looked 
for? Not in M. Sixte or his universal 
mechanism. The sure result of that was 
Anarchy, the individual wrecked on his 
mad impulses, the State dying for the want 
of honourable men. 

A hundred thoughts strike me as I turn 
over these pages after an interval of years. 
If literature, and especially fiction, means 
amusement—to lie on a sofa and look at 
agreeable pictures—‘‘ The Disciple” is 
something else, not 
It has no comic 
not make you laugh. 


less, but greater. 
elements ; it will 
Gaiety which was 
French, with its smile and its song between 
the lips, and its ready jest, is out pf place 
in a story that seems to bleed to death; 
at any rate, it will not be found there. 
But was it time spent in vain to prove that 
reading, that culture, which is one of the 
great human gifts, has also its dangers ; 
that ‘‘ Enlightenment” must take account 
of the eternal difference between right and 
wrong; that art or literature cannot be 
deemed a garden enclosed, a mere Pays 
de Cocagne, where we live at ease without 
gods, laws, or moralities? ‘‘ There is 
none who will not recognise,” said 
M. Bourget in 1883, “that he would 
scarcely be the man he is, had he not 
read this or that novel, poem, fragment 
of philosophy or of history. At the 
moment while I write, on this fair even- 
ing in June, I see a young mar. leaning 
‘on his desk, bent, it may be, over the 
‘Flowers of Evil’ of Baudelaire, or 
Renan’s ‘ Life of Jesus,’.or Flaubert’s 
“Salammbo,’ or Stendhal’s ‘Red and 
Black. He enters. deep into every 
word; speaks heart to heart with his 
worshipped master; learns from him 


the ways of love or dissipation; dis- 
‘covers a new world. 


From knowing to 
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doing the step is not far; and my youth 
will not be slow to take it.” Should, 
then, his guide be Anarchist, what will 
follow? It is in this way that ideas create 
revolutions, and the world is changed, not 
always for the better. 

I remarked above that M. Sixte was a 
reminiscence, or a blend, of English-French 
philosophers—M. Taine and Mr. Herbert 
Spencer furnishing, let us call it, the pure 
spirit. Oddly enough, a.yet more typical 
specimen might have been discovered at 
that very time, high up in the Engadine, 
at Sils Maria—the rhapsodic, satirical, 
brilliant, and excessive Friedrich Nietzsche, 
since become so famous, and now, after 
years of mental darkness, deceased. His 
books, though failing in unity of design, 
full of contradictions, flung together as 
out of a third-storey window, are rich in 
luminous flashes, original, witty, amusing, 
and at times incredibly light. Nietzsche 
was the least German of Germans. While 
our Parisian friends are sad for wanton- 
ness, melancholy men of pleasure, earnest- 
frivolous, fond of styling themselves Ham- 
lets, this Polish-Teuton dances to his own 
castanets, and often makes with them very 
pretty music. But he is still the genuine 
M. Sixte. He writes, I say, delightfully ; 
therefore it is not that; but he reasons 
pitilessly, and from grounds which cannot 
yield any other conclusions than the “* no 
God, no law, no moralities” of Robert 
Greslou’s Apollo. Nietzsche was curious 
in titles; he called one of his books 
“ Beyond Good and Evil”; another, 
“The Twilight of the Idols”; a third, 
‘“‘ Antichrist”; and his Bible, or Epic of 
Anarchism, ‘ Zarathustra.” From these 
it is not hard to collect a system, to the 
main outlines of which he always clung. 
M. Bourget has given us maxim after 
maxim in almost the language of thes 
scattered Sibylline leaves; yet he pub- 
lished “‘ The Disciple” three years before 
‘« Zarathustra” came out, and could not 
borrow from Nietzsche. We must confess 
with him that “the same agitation of 
ideas and sentiments” which is troubling 
France has shaken Europe, yet with a 
difference, as I will endeavour now to 
indicate. 
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French Anarchists, in literature certainly, 
and I think in fact, whether highly refined 
or vulgar, and even criminal, are effemi- 
nate ; the Ego which they adore is weak, 
nerveless, unequal to the average strain. 
Another kind is conceivable, and Nietzsche 
has drawn it in striking, if somewhat 
incoherent, traits: the ‘‘ strong, lonely 
man,” who may be Napoleon, Czsar 
Borgia, any truculent con- 
dottiere, Peter the Great, or 
a South American Dictator— 
incarnate force and no con- 
science. ‘‘ In our society,” says 
Nietzsche, ‘‘ domesticated, 
mediocre, emasculated, a man 
with his natural forces unim- 
paired, from the mountains or 
the sea, necessarily degenerates 
into a criminal.” Such is the 
But polish 
may be applied. Napoleon had 
undeniable beauty; and Goethe 
has talked of the genius who 
cultivates his faculties until he 
shines forth a god in marble. 

Thus brought up, we behold 
Zarathustra, the non- 
miraculous Saviour, the aspir- 
ing ‘* Beyond - Man,” who 
reverses old Christian morality 
because he can do without it, 
and delights in war, not peace, 
like any Danish Bearsark. 
Quite a terrible show to the 
Parisian Hermaphrodite, or 
Elagabulus, wrapped in his silks 
and scenting himself with deli- 
cate perfumes ; yet, as need not 
be proved, Anarchist also, for 
how will Jdourgeois society endure him ? 
To this “laughing lion” the State is 
a stupid idol; the only real criminal 
is the judge ; priests and_ professors 
are shams, ministers of the great god- 
dess sleep, and healthy instinct is the 
only law. Obey it; then the golden 
race of ‘*‘ Beyond-Man” will spring up; 
the last of the deities will die in his 
mountain-cave ; physiology will be our 
salvation. With light airy touch, with 
telling yet brief metaphor, with Biblical 
solemnity and sly strokes of humour, with 


model, roughhewn. 


new, 


pathos, satire, and, it must be said, with 
occasional freaks of a disordered brain, 
** Zarathustra” delivers his message. It 
is a parable, a life dimly drawn, some- 
thing between a romance and the Book of 
Proverbs. No one could read these dis- 
jointed sentences for long together; but 
rarely shall we fling open a page without 
falling upon words of magic, suggestive 


ee 
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by the sheer weight of contradiction in 
them, and their Devil’s advocacy against 
most things we hold dear. True, the 
strands are twisted: now it is the Ego 
that sits crowned on the ruins of a 
universe, and anon the Coming Race 
demands that the Ego shall suppress 
itself. For suicide, or ‘‘ Free Death,” is, 
significantly, a recurring note in all these 
systems ; but, above all, in the stoic, 
which did so much to cultivate the ‘high 
Roman fashion” of. quitting a distasteful 
world. I grant it; and I go on to say 
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that the young man who reads Nietzsche 
will not dream of suicide, but of master- 
dom, while his blood is warm within him ; 
he will be Ragnar Lodbrog, or the horned 
Siegfried, and defy all philosophies of 
Utopia, which try to put the individual 
second. He will be “‘ Zarathustra” ; they 
but fantastic coinings of his after-dinner 
nap. Willing to overleap good and evil, 
he counts as less than a puff of his 
cigarette any fresh “tables of the 
“transvaluations of value,” 

back serfdom under a 
He can break his 
and he will be a stoic if he 
pleases; but if not, who is to compel 
him? Has he not learnt from Nietzsche 
himself that ‘‘ Thou Shalt” is done with, 
and ‘‘I will” is the everlasting Yea? ‘I 
will ”—at length the Anarchist, bare of all 
lendings and fictions, steps out before 
us, a figure reduced from Milton’s Satan to 
modern dimensions, but real as any Lucifer, 
and now supposed to find his theoretic 
justification in the science of evolution. 

Swarms of critics when they caught sight 


law,” or 
which 
fine name. 
asunder ; 


bring 


bonds 


of him buzzed indignantly, ‘‘ But that is 


Schopenhauer. Herr Nietzsche, you are 
a—plagiarist!” Asif it mattered! The 
dark wise man of Frankfort had explained 
the universe as being “‘ the will to live” ; 
he showed it rushing out wildly through 
all space, all time, in countless shapes and 
species, blundering into every mistake, 
heaping misery upon misery, creating art 
and the beautiful as a way out of its 
anguish, tempting its offspring to make 
an end of themselves in Nirvana, yet ever 
beginning anew. “‘ Life without law,” said 
the man of Frankfort, and the pilgrim of 
the Alps echoed him. But for Schopen- 
hauer evolution does not prophesy of 
ascent; for Nietzsche it does. And 
thus ‘ Zarathustra ”’ becomes a_ revo- 
lutionary ; culture and the State, he 
declares, cannot exist together; he would 
fain sweep into oblivion the ‘“too-too 
many,” “the superfluous,” who “ vomit 
their bile and call it newspaper,’ who 
pretend to be moral because they are 
cowards, and who lie even when they 
are alone. To Schopenhauer, as_ to 
M. Sixte, the absolute state is, if they 
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could use such language, a godsend ; they 
want nothing but quiet in which to philo- 
sophise. But ‘‘ Zarathustra” is aware 
that he has stirred up many a “raging 
fool,” whose weapon against society, at 
first satire, may quickly turn to petroleum ; 
and for once he displays a little uneasiness. 
In dim shadow what is it he has seen? 
Perhaps Robert Greslou, perhaps Ravachol 
and his regicide imitators—the vision of 
philosophic assassins may stretch out till 
the crack of doom. 

This, however, is certain: Nietzsche is 
of one mind with M. Bourget in denoun- 
cing ‘‘ Art for art’? as an imposture—he 
calls it a serpent which bites its own tail. 
‘“*No end rather than a moral end,” he 
says scornfully ; ‘‘ thus speaks pure passion. 
A psychologist, on the other hand, asks: 
‘What does all art do? Does it not 
praise? Does it not glorify? Does it 
not select? Does it not bring into pro- 
minence ?’ In each of these cases it 
strengthens or weakens certain valua- 
tions.” And he concludes: ‘ Art is the 
great stimulus to life.” It shows what is 
desirable; it teaches and inspires. 

To what kind of life, then, we ask in 
turn, do Nietzsche’s own books, or Baude- 
laire’s, or those of the decadent and his 
school, afford a stimulus? Works of 
art—who doubts it? But are they moral, 
or immoral? On the answer to this 
question hangs the worth of Enlighten- 
ment, not on the mere fact that we have 
read the artistically best that has been 
said and written in the world. Books do 
exist, and have found readers by the 
thousand, which paint as desirable life 
without law, instinct released from dis- 
cipline, passion breaking forth as lust, 
cruelty, murder. Such is the true breed- 
ing-ground of Anarchism. It has proved 
by a dreadful logic that culture may be 
an explosive as well as a sedative —a 
sword of Gideon or of Brutus. It makes 
ridiculous the notion that an art can be 
devised which will not affect morality. 
And it warns the artist that he is no less 
amenable to social and divine laws, but 
rather infinitely more so, than the Phili- 
stine whom he despises and has too often 
betrayed. 











PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST BY HIMSELF. 


See ** Giovanni Segantini.” 





